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Fig. 1.—Gray pe Biers Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Gray pve Bice Dress.—Front.—(See Fig. 1.] Fig. 3.—Bive Liven Dress. 
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Ladies’ Summer Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 

See illustration on first page. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Gray pe Bice Dress. This 
dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and waist. 
The skirt is trimmed with wide kilt-pleated strips 
of the material, which are fastened on the upper 
and under edges with folds of gros grain of the 
same color. The over-skirt and waist are 
trimmed with kilt-pleated ruffles and with folds. 
On the right side of the over-skirt is a sash of 
wide gros grain ribbon. Pleated Swiss muslin 
fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Btve Lixen Dress. This dress is 
trimmed with gathered and pleated ruffles and 
puffs of the material, and with folds and bows 
of gray linen. Collar of fine linen and lace. 

Fig. 4.—Biack Greyapine Dress. This 
dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and waist, 
and is trimmed with box-pleated ruffles of the 
material. Pleated tulle fraise and under-sleeves. 





THRICE! 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 

L 
I x1ssep her with a tender thrill 
On brow and lips and loving eyes; 
I kissed her for the beauty born 
Within, about her, like a morn 
Of summer, when the winds are still, 
Dawning, an ever-fresh surprise. 

th 
Again I kissed her, for the rare 
Auroral goodness in her face, 
The effluence of a soul at rest 
Beneath her innocent maiden breast— 
A soul more pure than light or air, 
Human, yet touched by angel grace. 


Trt. 
I kissed her once, I kissed her twice; 
Warm, fervent, close, those kisses came; 
But when I thought, ‘‘ Her heart divine 
And all her beauteous youth are mine,” 
‘The last fond kiss I gave her then 
Held somewhat of the sacred flame 
Wherewith the first of mortal men 
Kissed his fair Eve in Paradise! 
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@@ With the Number of Harper’s 
Week y for July 11 was issued gratui- 
tously an elegantly 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a humorous Fourth of July 
Ballad, by R. H. Stopparp, entitled 


“JONATHAN’S WOOING,” 


with illustrations by J. A. M1TcHELL, and 
other literary and pictorial attractions. 
An illustrated SuprpLemEnt will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for July 18. 





YP Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an unusually rich variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Bathing Suits; Ladies’ De Boge, 
Linen, Silk, Foulard, Barége, and other Summer 
Dresses ; Suits for Girls and Boys of all ages ; 
Ladies and Misxs’ Wrappings ; Ladies’ Col- 
lars, Under-Sleeves, and Chemisettes ; Traveling 
Flasks ; Children’s Sachels ; Purses ; Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc., etc.; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions, 





THE DAY WE CELEBRATE. 


T is a tolerably wide extent of country 
over which the sun, on this auspicious 
morning, as he rises and slowly rolls across 
it, meets every where in his five hours’ jour- 
ney from Passamaquoddy Bay to the Golden 
Gate a beautiful flag, symbol of all beautiful 
things, waving on the air, eager to catch his 
earliest beams, and sees every where be- 
neath it faces lit up by some lofty thought 
of patriotism. 

Little boys, to be sure, hail him with fire- 
crackers and torpedoes, and grown men with 
just as explosive orations; but inside all 
hearts, whatever be the outward expression, 
there is but one sentiment, and that of grate- 
ful joy, for on this day at least the name of 
country becomes something like the name 
of God. 

It is on the Fourth of July that every 

* body recognizes how great, and certainly 
how blessed, a people we are; for on this 





sible not to picture, without bombast and 
without conceit, the vastness of that region 
through which our self-governing processes 
move with as little friction as the constella- 
tions of stars in the heavens ; to picture the 
wealth of the varying climates from the hot 
swamps of Florida to the snows of Minne- 
sota, from the pines of Maine to the palms 
of the Carolinas, from the storms of the At- 
lantic to the calms of the Pacific; and to 
picture the varying peoples inhabiting field 
and prairie, crossing deserts and mighty 
mountain ranges, or sailing the great inland 
seas and rivers, all of whom, from the Aleu- 
tian islander and the negro to the proud 
Caucasian, are brothers any equals before 
one universal and protecting law. 

And it is that universal and protecting 
law that constitutes our blessedness among 
nations. For all the vastness of our domain 
would be but so much added force to the 
bolt of our fetters if it were the domain of a 
despot; and the chief interest attaching to 
our extent of area is only that so large a 
tract of the earth has been redeemed to the 
purposes of freedom—redeemed, that is, to 
the development of the race, unhampered by 
any conditions but those of its own human- 
ity, before this protecting law, which is both 
as gentle and as powerful as the tender and 
fostering sunshine is, and which’ recognizes 
no wealth of the millionaire, no learning of 
the scholar, as superior in value to the mere 
humanity of theman. Learning and wealth 
and birth and breeding may create an aris- 
tocracy and generate a tyranny, and by such 
means, while appearing to ennoble, in real- 
ity debase the whole level of a race. But 
our law knows none of them; it knows only 
the unit of humanity, and allows it complete 
opportunity of developing itself to all the 
perfection possible. 

This is a truth that every mother in the 
land acknowledges while she winks at the 
insubordination that her little boy manifest- 
ed in disobeying her injunction as to home- 
keeping, when, rising in the night, he slid 
down the rain-spout, or mayhap the light- 
ning-rod, since there is nothing impossible 
to boys, in order to be up and about, in that 
dreadful revelry of big fish-horns and small 
pistols, with the larger boys and the one 
hero among them armed with his father’s 
rifle. She knows that to discourage this 
budding patriotism would be held as some- 
thing akin to blasphemy by all good citi- 
zens, and comforts herself possibly with the 
reflection that if he has a finger blown off, it 
will only serve to make the day more mem- 
orable, as the old Teutons made their land- 
marks memorable by bestowing in their 
neighborhood a sound whipping upon the 
assembled individuals of the rising genera- 
tion. She knows that though her own home 
be a hovel, her boy’s may yet be in the White 
House; that though he disobey law now, he 
is going to make it by-and-by,if only through 
the casting of a vote; and if she now and 
then chastises her little rebel, it is not for 
the pleasure of punishing a possible Senator, 
but for the sake of making all the better 
Senator out of the material ! 

But there is not a mother in the land, 
moreover—not a mother ?—not a woman !— 
who does not feel how crammed with mean- 
ing and importance to her personally is the 
Fourth of July. She knows that were she 
not celebrating the day, but were the inhab- 
itant of some other land—since but exceed- 
ingly few of our forty million souls could 
have been nobles, or gentry, or any thing but 
rustic serfs, had their ancestors remained at 
home—she would in all probability be eat- 
ing black bread in a peasant’s hut; that she 
would be beaten by a brutal, beer-bousy 
husband; that she would be a tramp under 
a hedge, or yoked with a cow in the fields; 
and at the very best that she would be ig- 
norant, unskilled, and the thrall of a great 
machinery of oppressive law that crushes 
its slaves to the ground as grapes are trod- 
den in the wine-press to yield their juice and 
sweetness for the pleasure of the rich and 
lofty. She knows that it is because she is 
here, and celebrating the day, that, though 
she dwell in a frame house, and bind shoes 
for her livelihood, she is able to read and 
write correct English; knows something of 
the disposition of the seas and continents of 
the globe, something of the history of man 
upon it, something of the stars in their 
courses; knows something, too, of the amen- 
ities of life; has her little picture, her shelf 
of books, perhaps her lyceum lecture, cer- 
tainly her newspaper; and is altogether one 
of a superior order of beings to those over 
the seas, who are in the same circumstances 
to-day as their forebears, in the same as her 
own ancestors were before they sought these 
shores. She knows that she celebrates the 
day because she and all her people have had 
space and light and air and liberty to grow. 

It is women, then, who, quite as much as 
men, have reason to give thanks for this day 
of summer and sunshine. For it is under 
the system of which it stands, more than 
any other day, as the sign and exponent 





day, abandoned to one thought, it is impos- 


rights every where else denied her—not the 
possible political rights of the future, but 
the right to herself and to her property and 
to her labor. Yes, to women the day signi- 
fies as much as it does to men, and even 
more, since men the world over have cer- 
tain advantages from which women the 
world over have been debarred save in 
America. Here, where the Declaration of 
Independence—that ritual of the Fourth of 
July—is yearly read, it has been found an 
absurd impossibility for men to be inde- 
pendent and women fettered ; so that at last 
it has come about in various States of the 
Union that a woman can hold property, to 
be alienated from her only by her free-will, 
and that it will henceforth be impossible 
for any husband in the future, as in the 
past, to will a wife the use of her own prop- 
erty so long as she remains his widow; so 
that it has come about that what a woman 
earns with her own hands she can keep in 
her own hands, and do with it as she pleases ; 
so that it has come about that a wife can 
make contracts and enter into business ar- 
rangements as freely as her husband can; 
so that the law has given her a right to her 
own body and to her outgoings and incom- 
ings; so that at last justice, that certainly 
was so long blind to her, has espied her, and 
is by degrees—not yet, to be sure, all accom- 
plished, but on the way to be—lifting her to 
her place beside her mate. And, meanwhile, 
where else in all the world does woman en- 
joy the ease and the absence of restraint 
that she enjoys here, where she can walk 
the streets without escort and without sus- 
picion and without insult, where she moves 
in society with a freedom that opens the 
eyes of foreigners, and where almost every 
avenue is thrown wide, or is about to be 
thrown wide, for her feet to enter? 

This Fourth of July of ours is a day that 
always comes on the old festival of St. Mar- 
tin of Bullion, and many a legend of its 
weather-wise qualities is yet in force. In 
Scotland, if the deer rise dry and lie down 
dry on the day, it is sure promise of a fine 
and early harvest; and all through Europe 
rain upon this day portends wet weather for 
weeks to come. But it matters not to us in 
America whether the sky is foul or fair, save 
for the sake of the children’s fire-works: it 
is sufficient to understand that there is a 
summer and a sunshine in our hearts and 
homes that would not be there but for the 
circumstance that we celebrate the day and 
know it as the Glorious Fourth. 








HOME WAYS AND FOREIGN 
WAYS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


ATAN, who finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do, has lately been taking 
exception to the fact that city methers send 
their children to the parks in charge of 
nurses, instead of following the example of 
those foreign mothers who sojourn among us, 
and themselves accompany their children. 
Mothers are warned of the carelessness, neg- 
lect, and cruelty of these hired nurses, and 
of the danger to which the little ones are 
exposed in person, in association, and in 
habits. 

That the character of those persons to 
whom little children are intrusted is of the 
gravest importance no one willdeny. But 
to say or to imply that mothers are not to 
feel that they have done the whole duty of 
woman unless they stand by the baby car- 
riage or watch the little romps themselves is 
to advance a theory so impracticable as to 
destroy our respect for the judgment and our 
interest in the opinions of those who origi- 
nated it. No doubt the happiest life of all 
is that which gives to the mother constant 
supervision without misgiving or undue self- 
sacrifice. I know a baby who took his nap 
every day in the corn field. On pleasant 
mornings he was enshrined on his basket 
throne among the pillows and set adrift. 
Whoever came by took a turn at the baby 
carriage. Now. he was rattling along the 
gravel-walk, now he was cooing in the 
grove; but always, moving or at rest, in the 
fresh open air. When sleep came he was 
rolled into the corn field, where the tall 
stalks sheltered him from the sun, and rus- 
tled him the sweetest lullabies. Father and 
mother and field hands and children and 
chickens and big dog shared with the nurse 
a living watch over him till he woke to new 
joys with the very spring of life in his veins. 

But it is not given to every baby, alas! to 
be born in groves and corn fields. The cities 
are full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof. Perhaps the best thing a 
city can do for its children is to lay out great 
parks for them to playin. There the rich 


one and for the other alike is the turf green 
and the waters sparkle and the broad trees 
cast their friendly shade. There the chil- 
dren can not come too often or stay too long. 
But if the conscientious, devoted, and all- 











that statutes have been enacted to give her 


too-anxious American mother is to feel that 


and the poor may meet together, and for the. 


she must not permit her children to go un- 
less she can attend them, or to remain in the 
parks without her, their freedom of range 
must be pitifully curtailed. She is careful 
and troubled about many things. Society 
and sewing and a thousand household duties 
crave her attention and claim her time. I 
wish, indeed, this were not so. I wish she 
were lighter of heart and of foot, more free 
from care, more easily persuaded to leisure 
and open-air enjoyment. But the pleasure 
she will not permit herself she will secure 
for her child’s health. And this is right. 
For Heaven’s sake let us not now set a 
stumbling-block even in this path! To say 
that children must not play in the parks 
withont their mothers is simply saying that 
they shall not play there at all. No wom- 
an who is what she ought to be in her 
family and in society can afford to spend 
in the park as much time as her children 
ought to spend there. It would be a waste 
to herself and to the world, and not least 
to her children. The true way is that 
which most mothers adopt, of sending the 
children out with a trustworthy nurse. A 
merchant might just as wisely undertake to 
keep his accounts himself as a woman to be 
every moment in attendance on her chil- 
dren. It is not economy, but extravagance 
of the most wanton sort. The utmost care 
should be exercised in selecting a nurse; 
and no day passes in which a mother should 
not be watchful of her children, her nurse, 
and all their ways. We hear occasionally 
of instances of cruelty, neglect, and injury 
which show this; but we hear far oftener 
of forgeries, defalcations, and breaches of 
trust which show the danger incurred by 
bankers in employing clerks and cashiers. 
Nobody, however, draws the moral that 
clerks and cashiers are to be dispensed with, 
and bankers are to do the book-keeping 
themselves. We say only that they and the 
directors and the president should perform 
more thoroughly their own duty of inspec- 
tion and supervision. The ordinary nurse 
is under no stronger temptation to neglect 
than the ordinary cashier is to cheating. 
Perhaps it is not offensive to say that a 
woman is more inclined to be tender and 
loving to a child than a man is to be just to 
a man, so that it is no harder for a woman 
to find a faithfal woman than it is for a man 
to find a faithful man. Let the mothers, 
then, continue to send their children afield 
with tried and trusty nurses, assured that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred their 
own vigilance is ample to insure a vigilant 
care of the little ones, and that the danger 
incurred by the children is out of all ratio 
with the danger they would incur by being 
left within-doors till such time as the moth- 
ers can take them out. 

When it comes to contrasting American 
with foreign mothers, I am more than skep- 
tical. I do not believe there is on earth a 
more devoted and self-sacrificing being than 
the American mother. A foreigner is held 
up to our country for an example because 
she accompanies her child into the park. I 
have seen her on her winding way. The 
carriage stops at the park gates, madame 
alights, the nurse alights, the footman 
alights, the secretary—to whom the child 
has taken a fancy—alights, and they saun- 
ter up and down the graveled walks in as- 
siduous attendance upon the little two-year- 
old. I fancy our country would be pleased 
to see the clerks of its public offices detailed 
to nurse the children of the public officers. 
But apart from that, is this child, surround- 
ed by deferent adults, really better off than 
the crowd of children on the greensward 
turning somersaults, jumping rope, trun- 
dling hoop, rolling and running and leaping 
and tumbling in the wild freedom and frolic 
of childhood, with two or three nurses gos- 
siping on the benches, and seeing that the 
young republic receive no detriment ? 

The same class of critics admires the su- 
perior simplicity of the dress of our foreign 
children over our silken-clad home products. 
But I have been in the very French schools 
whose extravagant American dressing is de- 
plored and contrasted with the substantial 
plainness of the foreign pupils in them, and 
I have seen not a single silk gown on the 
benches. I meet the little lasses on their 
way to and fro, and very pretty they look, 
with their fresh frocks and white aprons, 
and sailor hats jauntily posed about their 
“bhanged” hair, and swinging sachels saw- 
ing the air—but one silk gown have I not 


seen. 

“Opal,” I say to a pensionnaire, “do the 
girls wear silk dresses at your school ?” 

“No,” says she, carelessly; and adds, “only 
Emma Paine has an old one made over.” 

Pray believe me, Sir Critic, your eyes de- 
ceive you. The American mothers dress 
their little ladies so daintily and tastefully 
that you are won away from your judgment, 
and mistake taste and skill for cost—the 
flash of cambric for the sheen of silk. If I 
were a betting man, I would not be afraid 
to wager my whole fortune that every silk 





worn on ordinary school occasions by an 
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American girl is an old gala dress of her 
own or her mother’s, remade by the Bazar 
pattern and the sewing-machine, too much 
worn for state occasions, but still too strong 
to be wholly thrown aside; and that its ap- 
pearance on the school bench is therefore a 
measure of economy, and not of extrava- 
gance. 

We do weak and wrong and foolish things 
enough. So much the more let not our good 
be evil spoken of. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ UNDER-CLOTHING. 


HERE is a noticeable reduction in the prices 

of ready-made under-clothing this season, 
and also some improvement in the manner of 
making. Fastidious women who object to ma- 
chine sewing on their lingerie can now find an 
abundance of hand-made garments at reasonable 
prices. These are imported from countries 
where labor is cheap, and are brought over un- 
laundried, just as they come from the hands of 
the French peasant women, who do fine plain 
sewing and embroidery for a few sous a day. 
However, in garments of domestic manufacture 
machine sewing is brought to great perfection. 
There are long “felled” seams that look as well 
when folded narrowly. and neatly stitched by 
machine as if done by hand, and opinions differ 
about the niceness of hems done by machine, 
but all good needle-women protest against the 
roughly sewed selvedge seams found in too 
many ready-made garments. In most cases two 
selvedges are simply stitched together or else 
flatly felled by two rows of stitching, or, if over- 
seamed, the stitches are taken so deeply and ir- 
regularly that a bulky projecting seam is made. 
Instead of this they should be overseamed by 
stitches so lightly taken that when the join is 
pressed open with the thumb nail it will be as 
smooth as any other part of the fabric. 

Imported garments are made of percales and 
French muslins of firm quality, but soft and un- 
dressed, the brands of which are not found in this 
market. For domestic-made garments Wamsut- 
ta muslin has the general approbation, and is now 
sold at 18 cents a yard. ‘New York Mills mus- 
lin is reduced to 19 cents, and is worn by many 
ladies, though more especially designed for gen- 
tlemen’s use. Lonsdale muslins and cambric 
are excellent for light skirts and plain night- 
dresses, but are not stout enough for chemises 
and drawers. Among other brands Masonville 
and Duval cottons are good for plain garments. 
A muslin called Pride of the West is chosen for 
better garments, as it looks like cambric when 
well done up. Fine percales and long cloths are 
as expensive as linen, and are worn by many la- 
dies all the year; physicians commend percale 
to those who perspire freely as more wholesome 
than linen, which is so cold when moistened by 
perspiration. 

Chemises of American make have wide bands, 
and much tucking, puffing, and insertion in 
rows below the band; the bodies are made with 
long gores, and the sleeves are usually puffed, 
though ladies are ordering plain sleeves again. 
French chemises are sacque shape, with either 
a band or a drawing-string around the neck. 
Above all else embroidery wrought on the gar- 
ment is the substantial and favorite trimming. 
When lace is employed, it is strong Valenci- 
ennes, and is arranged in lengthwise rows of 
insertion and wide edging instead of the frail 
patchy medallions formerly used. Imported 
linen chemises, made by hand, and lightly em- 
broidered on band and sleeves, are found as low 
as $4 75; finer ones, abundantly embroidered, 
are $5 50 or $6. ‘The latter are in the French 
sacque shape, with a drawing-string—a fashion 
in favor with stout ladies. Importers send 
American patterns of chemises to France to be 
copied, and some are shown for $1 25 each. 
Percale hand-made chemises bring $1 50 and 
upward, according to the trimming. Among 
machine-made domestic goods it is possible to 
buy linen chemises from $2 50 to $7 50. Very 
fair muslin chemises sewed by machine are 
shown for 90 cents, and others, of Wamsutta 
muslin, with neatly stitched bands, are $1. In- 
stead of the closed drawers buttoned on the side, 
the preference now is for those fastened behind. 
These are shown in variety to match the che- 
mises with which they are worn, beginning with 
those neatly tucked and hemmed of Wamsutta 
muslin for 80 cents to match the chemises sold 
for $1. Ladies buy these sets, and add trim- 
mings in the way of rolled ruffles, fanciful tat- 
ting, or edging of embroidery. For $1 50 are 
excellent Wamsutta drawers, with Hamburg in- 
sertion, two clusters of tucks, and edging. 

The most popular night-dress is that with a 
sacque front and double yoke back. Patterns of 
these are also sent abroad, and importers order 
them all made sixty inches long. Muslin night- 
dresses, machine made, range in price from $1 75 
to $1 90 each. Soft, fine percale gowns have 
embroidered bands and tucked clusters down to 
the waist in front, embroidered cuffs and collars, 
and are entirely made by hand: price from $4 75 
upward; others with quantities of neat tucking 
and tiny eyeleted scallops are $3 50. Shirt sleeves 
with square cuffs fastened by two or three thread 
or pearl buttons are used for these gowns; the 
collars are of the English shape, standing behind, 
with broken points in front. Six tiny tucks, 
with a half-inch tuck between, is a pretty clus- 
ter pattern for the fronts of gowns. Imported 
gowns with three rows of embroidery between are 
shown for $5 50 to $13; for the latter Valen- 
ciennes trimming is used. The most elegant 
gowns imported for trousseaux have a square 
Pompadour yoke of tucks, insertion, and lace, 
and reach the price of $70! . 

Petticoats are made with more fullness at the 








top, now that ladies have left off wearing bustles. 
The back breadth is full, without any sloping at 
the top. Tucks in clusters around the skirt are 
again the popular style; side pleatings and fluted 
ruffles are also worn. Skirts of walking length 
are to be found of the light sheer muslins that 
take starch well, ranging from $1 10 upward. 
When purchasing, the wearer should give the 
length of her dress in front as a guide. Short 
under - petticoats are usually more elaborately 
trimmed than the longer ones worn next the 
dress. 

Camisoles or toilette sacques are shown in va- 
riety. ‘The handsomest are trimmed around the 
bottom in basque style, thus taking away the 
dressing-sacque look, and making a house jacket 
suitable for all-day wear. ‘The material is French 
nansook ; the back has a seam down the middle, 
shaping it slightly to the figure, and the trimming 
is bars of Valenciennes and appliqué insertion, 
The regular French camisoles for dressing sacques 
and for breakfast jackets have loose sacque backs, 
and are merely hemmed on the lower edges. 
Beautiful percale camisoles for $4 75 have tucks 
down the front, and three rows of embroidery in 
vines or scroll patterns, embroidered cuffs and 
collar ; others are far more expensive; while very 
tasteful sacques, with eyeleted scallops, and tuck- 
ed by hand, are shown for $2 50. Plain muslin 
sacques are sold as low as 65 cents, tucked mus- 
lin skirts for 68 cents, and substantial-looking 
corsets of really good shape for 48 cents. Wom- 
en of business, who have no time to sew, are to 
be congratulated on the improvement and re- 
duced prices of the goods just described ; but all 
young girls and women of leisure should pride 
themselves, as did ladies of the olden time, upon 
quantities of snowy body linen stitched, felled, 
overseamed, ruffled, and wrought all by their own 
hands. 


SUMMER NEEDLE-WORK. 


Ladies going to summer retreats provide them- 
selves with pretty and fanciful needle-work with 
which to while away mornings on the piazza and 
rainy days. ‘The newest patterns for tapestry- 
work come in Pompeian designs, and in quaint 
antique colors. Stripes for chairs, covers for sofa- 
pillows, cushions, piano-stools, and banner-screens 
are covered with griffins and dragons wrought in 
black and gold in fine cross stitch, while the back- 
ground is outlined in odd colors, dull red and 
brown, and the needle-woman has only to cross 
these outline threads on the canvas and the pic- 
ture is complete. There are beautiful antique 
stripes, with brown grounds, on which are red- 
eyed goblins done in gold-color in such square 
stitches of silk that they look like beads of gold. 
Such stripes commenced, with materials for fin- 
ishing, cost from $10 to $16. With all the fig- 
ures finished, only requiring groundwork, they 
are from $20 up to $23. Another novelty is 
India cashmere covers for cushions, slippers, toi- 
lette mats, screens, and foot-rests wrought in 
silks of the Oriental cashmere colors in feather 
stitch, like the long India stitch. Black cash- 
mere worked with these gay bright silks is very 
effective, and a child could do the simple stitch. 
A pair of slippers, with design partly worked 
and materials for completion, costs from $3 to 
$9; these are worked over a lining, to keep the 
soft cashmere from drawing.. Pincushion covers 
cost from $1 50 to $3. For summer slippers 
this gay embroidery is done on gray linen drilling, 
and sofa-pillows are made of the same fabric, so 
cool to the touch. Another kind of easy and 
effective needle-work is that done on the new 
Geneva canvas—a brown open-meshed bagging, 
of which tidies are made. Pretty borders are 
wrought in worsteds and chenille of many shades 
of a single color, either bright blue or scarlet, 
and a fringe of the wool is added. The canvas 
is twenty-five inches wide, and $2 a yard, or 
$1 50 a square; that is enough fora tidy. Com- 
menced tidies, with materials, cost from $4 to 
$4 50 each. ‘There are also many fanciful covers 
made of Turkish toweling, ornamented with ap- 
pliqué cloths of black, red, and white in Persian 
designs wrought in point Russe. ‘These cover 
the old-time splint- bottomed chairs that have 
come in fashion again for summer houses; also 
sofa-pillows and foot-rests. Covers for the back 
and seat of a chair cost from $14 to $16, partly 
done ; completed, and with the chair, they are 
$25. Foot-rests are from $4 50 to $6. An- 
other fancy for housewives who are fine needle- 
women is to make lambrequins for their cham- 
ber and dining-room mantels. Some of these 
are of linen duck, with the gay Persian appliqué- 
work just described ; others are of shaded beads 
in gray and white flower patterns; while those 
of tapestry-work are in quaint colors, with odd 
caricature figures worked on them, represent- 
ing the milkman, the fish-woman, etc., with the 
faces wrought in quarter stitch, and as express- 
ive as if done by the brush instead of the needle. 
‘These are expensive pieces, however, costing, with 
materials for background, $58. Summer car- 
riage robes of light cloth, fawn, gray, drab, or 
écru, have the corners braided, and a monogram 
in the centre, all done in darker shades of the 
color of the cloth. Gray linen carriage robes have 
braided monograms in bright colors. Shawl- 
straps in beaded work, ready to be filled in by 
the purchaser, cost from $4 to $4 75. Other 
kinds, with the work begun, and materials for 
completion, are from $2 75 to $4. These are 
to be mounted with leather extension straps and 
with handles of fragrant red Russia leather, 
which will cost $2 50 or $3 more. There are 
also perforated leather straps, to be embroidered 
in colors in simple back stitch for shawl-straps : 
price $3 to $4. Last of all is the napkin-holder, 
a French fashion, which is an embroidered strap 
for passing around the neck, with a hook in 
each end, to which the napkin is attached, and 
protects the clothing as securely as a bib. This 
is not meant for children at all, as they have 
their bibs, but, according to importers, it is de- 





signed for gentlemen, who, housewives say, need 
it most of all. ‘The straps are on cloth and on 
canvas, and cost $1 50 each. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Arnotp, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co.; Witson & Greig; Eunricn; Sreiyx 
Broruers ; and A. Sette. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. CADWALLADER, the new Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, comes of good stock, his grand- 
father having served with General WasHINGTON 
in our primal difference with England. He isa 
college man, and a graduate of Harvard Law 
School. In this city he has appeared in the 
courts with such success as to have secured pro- 
fessional standing and income. He is a gentle- 
man of capacity and culture, with an aptitude 
for diplomacy. 

—England’s young nobility are forsaking the 
ambition and allurements of the House of Lords 
temporal for the higher duties and enjoyments 
of the House of the Lord spiritual. A few weeks 
since the son and heir of Lord Petre renounced 
the position and honors of the peerage, and was 
ordained a Jesuit priest. The Perre estates 
yield an income of $125,000 a year. Another no- 
bleman, the brother and heir of Lord ARUNDEL, 
of Wardour, lately did thesamething. They are 
now at the bidding of the General of their order, 
and may at a moment’s notice be required to go 
to China, or even to Connecticut. 

OHN BROUGHAM has summered over sixty 
winters, and one WINTER (WILLIAM) has just 
summered him. So says a bright evening con- 
temporary, and we say so too. 

—Mr. Eugene Scuvuyter, Secretary of the 
United States legation at St. Petersburg, was 
sent for in London recently by the Prince of 
Wales, who ‘“‘wanted to know, you know,” 
something about the Russians in Southern Asia, 
and to ascertain Mr. 8.’s views on some of the 
difficult questions at issue in that part of the 
world between Russiaand England. The Prince 
seems better informed on foreign politics than 
most people believe. Mr. ScHUYLER had been 
in Central Asia, knew all about it, and had the 

reat advantage of being able to talk with the 
invading Russians in their own tongue—one of 
the few Americans who have been able to do it. 
Mr. SCHUYLER is doing a book. 

—A ‘capillary operator and tonsorial regen- 
erator” on the Rhine has recently celebrated his 
sixtieth year of service with the razor. He had 
during that time shaved 200,012 persons, and 
earned 3900 thalers, from which it may easily be 
computed that the average price of a shave in 
Germany for the past sixty years has been Jess 
than onecent. How many gallons of blood, how 
many ears sliced, how many questions, ‘‘ Have 
some bay rum?” asked, the statistical barber 
fails to state. 

—E.inv Burritt continues to work away at 
his verbs and participles, and goes to England 
this month to bring out a definite article—the 
Sanscrit grammar and reading lessons. He has 
finished the Sanscrit, Persian, and Hindostanee 
series, and is about half-way throzgh the Turk- 
ish, and when that is done he proposes to take 
up the Semitic family, or Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Ethiopic, and have a bout with them. So long 
as he lives he will keep hammering away at lan- 
guages. 

—Mr. Murat Hatsteap has his playful moods, 
like the Eastern man. Recently he published 
the Chilicothe oration delivered by Mr. Ricu- 
ARD SmiTH, of the Cincinnati Gazette. He does 
not think the oration will ruin Mr. Smrru, but 
adds, ‘‘ If it does, here goes.” 

—Miss Lavinia GOODELL was admitted to the 
bar in the Circuit Court of the First Judicial 
Circuit of the State of Wisconsin, at Janesville, 
June 17, 1874, Judge H. 8. Concer presiding. 
Miss GoopDELL is the first lady ever admitted to 
the bar of Wisconsin. She is the daughter of 
WitiiaM GoopELL, the well-known Abolition- 
ist, and is a lady of ability and culture. She in- 
tends to practice in Janesville. Another lady, 
Miss PeckHam, applied for admission to the 
Milwaukee bar a few years since, but was reject- 
ed on account of her sex. Hence we see that 
Wisconsin is a progressive State. 

—General PuTNam’s grave is in so bad a con- 
dition, at Brooklyn, Connecticut, where he died 
eighty-four years ago, that it is proposed to ask 
the Legislature of that State to appropriate $5000 
fora monument. ‘Old Put,” as we all like to 
call him, was a lively style of person. That 
wolf story was always a favorite with us. We 
reproduce it in scrimped form. Mr. Putnam in 
one night lost seventy-five sheep. A she-wolf 
did it. The town went for her, and drove her 
into her den, and tried to burn her out with 
straw, fire, and sulphur. It wouldn’t do. Dogs 

ot scared, and she wasn’t afraid of brimstone. 

t was near 10 P.M. Mr. P. proposed to his ne- 
gro man to descend into the cave and shoot the 
wolf. Colored man thought he wouldn’t. P. 
determined to do it himself. He tied a rope 
round his legs, by which he might be pulled 
back on signal, entered the cavern with a torch, 
proceeded on hands and feet, and found out pre- 
cisely where the varmint was. He went back, 
got his gun, descended again, and put nine buck- 
shot in her dome of thought. Seizing her by 
the ears, he kicked the rope, and he and wolf 
were drawn up on dry land. That is the story, 
and it is a good story. 

—The Queen of the English is solicitous for 
her personal comfort as well as for the courte- 
sies due to potentates. Even while the princi- 
pal Russian was in England, she was impatient 
to be off for Balmoral. As soon as she did get 
there a servants’ ball was had at the castle, and 
the Queen not only countenanced, but partici- 
pated, in the ‘*mazy.’’ She danced with two 
of the sons of the Prince of Wales, and after- 
ward took part in a reel with Joun Brown, 
her attendant, and DonaLp Stewart, game- 
keeper. And this is the first time she has 
danced since the death of the Prince Consort. 
Except at Balmoral, the Queen never attends a 
ball, nor even a concert. 

—Sir Wi_rrep Lawsoy, one of the pillars of 
British legislation, describes the attending the 
Derby as spending a long summer's day on a 
dusty heath, surrounded by fortune-tellers, ac- 
robats, blacklegs, and pickpockets. 

—Miss Brappon has been to the grave of 
GERALD GRIFFIN, whose novel, The Collegians, is 
said to have given its literary bent to her genius. 
His novel, dramatized by Dion BouctcavLt, has 
been and is one of the most popular plays ou 








the stage, and has produced a fortune for the 
dramatist. His sisters settled in the United 
States, and many of his nephews and nieces are 
residing here. 

—That auriferous legislator, U. S. Senator 
JONES, may be looking toward New York as a 
place of quiet to retire to Ly-and-by as a relief 
from the fashion and excitement of Nevada. He 
has bought the St. James Hotel property, not, 
probably, with a view of going immediately into 
that business, but possibly as a future palace. 

—Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND, the English noy- 
elist, was known some years since as CAMILLA 
TOULMIN, and has won enviable fame as a poet 
and novelist. She published from 1845 to 1858 
nearly a dozen volumes, illustrating the trials 
of the poor, and the political and social progress 
of the people, to which she was one of the first 
to direct public attention, with beneficial effect. 
Her last novel, Hubert Freeth’s Prosperity, has 
been republished in this country by Lrppincorr 
& Co. 

—Rev. Epwarp R. WELLEs, the new Episco- 
om Bishop of Wisconsin, is a native of Water- 

oo, New York, and a graduate of Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva. His ministerial life has been 
spent mostly in Red Wing, Minnesota. His par- 
ish is said to be the strongest and most success- 
fal of any in the State. His Churchmanship 
is that of the Bishops Hopart and DeLancey 
sort, and he is noted for peculiar aptitude for 
missionary work, strong organizing faculty, and 
remarkable for executive and administrative 
power. He is a modest and superior man, and 
the Wisconsin Convention appear to have acted 
with discretion in callimg him to be bishop of 
that diocese. 

—GEORGE TERWILLIGER is his name, and In- 
diana the place where he abides. The young 
woman who had given unto him that noble 
membrane called the heart said, ‘I am willing 
to marry you, if we have to live on bread and 
water.”” GrorGE TERWILLIGER replied, with 
feeling, ‘‘ Well, darling, you furnish the bread, 
and I will skirmish round and find the water.” 
It was upon that basis that they wedded. 

—Secretary BRISTOW was so seriously wound- 
ed at the battle of Shiloh that he was left for 
dead on the field. The horror of his return to 
life in such a scene was scarcely less painful 
than his wounds. His recovery was one of the 
wonderfal things of that battle. 

—ADOLPH CARDEN, of Paris, France, is a man 
of moisture. During his damp experience he 
has drawn 447 drowned bodies out of the Seine, 
and has saved from drowning 120 persons. His 
latest exploit was the fishing up of a man who 
attempted suicide by leaping off the Pont Neuf, 
and who was so indignant at being saved that 
he endeavored to bite off the nasal organ of his 
preserver. 

—A Mr. Struson, of the class of 1872 in the 
Yale Art School, has taken the highest prize, 
$2500, at the Academy of Fine Arts, Paris. 

—The London Spectator terms the late M. VAN 
DE WEYER “ the last of the three foreigners who, 
during the earlier years of the Queen’s reign, 
helped to govern England.’’ The other two 
were the Prince Consort and Baron STtockmar. 

—Poor old Dr. Micnagrt Hatcs! After hav- 
ing been for sixty years one of the pill-ars of the 
medical profession in Enosburg, Vermont, he 
died recently in the Sheldon poor-house, aged 
one hundred and two years. 

—Some man has been exercising his mind in 
writing about the editors of New York, and says 
it is a singular fact that many of them are bach- 
elors. Mr. Bennett, of the Herald, heads the 
list of solitaries, though a long way over thirty. 
‘“*Rerp, of the Tribune, is a solitary bachelor, 
though he is somewhere about forty. MARBLE, 
editor of the World, is a solitary widower of for- 
ty; and his most brilliant staff writer, HuRLBUT, 
is a solitary bachelor, though under fifty. Bun- 
DY, the editor of the Mail, is a solitary bachelor, 
though over forty; Conepon, of the Tribune, is 
a solitary bachelor of over fifty. Of the editors 
named, BENNETT is the wealthiest and most 
athletic; Rerp is the ablest and most skillful; 
MARBLE is the handsomest and calmest; and 
Hvr.ettT is the most thoroughly polished man 
of the world.”” Yet there are married men on 
the daily press, and they are happy. Mr. Youne, 
Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Levren, Dr. WALLACE, are 
married. Mr. JENNINGS, of the Times, is ditto, 
and a parent. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, of the World, 
is a wedded editor. Mr. Dana, of the Sun, is sev- 
eral times a parent, and has bought an island. 
Mr. Howarp, of the Star, knows of matrimony ; 
while the evening papers are strongly manned 
by men ‘“‘ who know how it is themselves.” 

—The Boston Post has discovered that Messrs. 
Fisu, Bass, and MULLETT are gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the government. 

—Professor TYNDALL is exhibiting a fireman's 
mask which enables the wearer to remain in an 
atmosphere of heat and smoke without danger. 
There are several parties who are thinking of 
that as a matter to be considered for the future. 

—When we consider the subject of rotation 
in office, we naturally revert to the Fox family. 
President G. WASHINGTON appointed as our first 
consul at Falmouih, England, one of the Foxes, 
After many years of consulatory experience, he 
was succeeded by his son, who recently retired 
from the heavy work of the consulate that the 

osition might be given to Ais son, HowarD 

‘ox, who will endeavor to conserve the consu- 
lar reputation of the family. 

—As a general thing Presidents of the United 
States have not been musical or mirthful. JzEr- 
FERSON, to be sure, fiddled, and sometimes was 
funny at long-bow; JoHN Quincy ADAms wrote 

oetry and criticised SHAKSPEARE; MARTIN VAN 

UREN affected the opera, because it belonged 
to his idea of fashionable life; Mapison and 
Monroe were intense students (one of them al- 
most reading himself into ill health) and little 
accustomed to fashionable amusements; Gen- 
eral Jackson had a fund of Southern humor, 
and liked to hear the negroes sing, but his scorn 
of social follies was never concealed; “‘ Colonel 
Potk,” as President PoLK used to be called, had 
a brother, WrLL1AM H., who was a rare and con- 
tagious wit, and while fond of a joke himself, 
and not insensible to music, he was too grave 
and dignified ever to condescend to jovial life; 
FRANKLIN PIERCE liked a good talk and good 
tipple, but could not sing Manrico; Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN might have guessed at which was Y. 
Doodle and which Old 100, but would not be 
credible as a witness; President FILLMORE was 
feeble in melody ; and General GRANT really does 
not pretend to be a connoisseur. But the Presi- 
a aspirants are, in the main, juicy and jocu- 
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round.—* 5 ch., 

















or Bas- 1 de. on the fourth 
kets, etc. following st., 12 
Colored ch., going back on 
Embroid- the last 7 of these 
ery. pass over 1 st. and 
iadien \ Geis work one leaflet 


consisting of 1 sc., 
1 sde, (short dou- 
ble crochet), 2 de., 
1 sde., 1 se., one 
leaflet of 7 ch., 
going back on 
these pass over 
t st., 1 se, 1 
sdc., 2 de., 1 sde., 1 se., 3 leaflets like the preceding; then going back on the 


der is worked 
y =«(On gray cloth 

with brown sou- 
tache and silk of vari- 
ous colors in chain, 
knotted, and herring- 
Borper Fork Baskets, ETC.—COLORED EMBROIDERY. bone stitch. 








Borper For LINGERIE, ETC.—Wuite EmpBroipery. 


Work-Basket with Footstool, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts work-basket is made of wicker-work and black bamboo bars. The frame 
is twenty-four inches high, and is furnished with a basket, which is twelve inches 
in diameter. A handle is set on the upper edge of the frame. The lower part 
is furnished with a stuffed footstool. ‘The lid of the basket is ornamented in 
raised embroidery on gray cloth in the design shown in full size by Fig. 2, page 

461. The flowers and buds are cut 
of pink flannel, and are sewed on 
hollow with yellow 
saddler’s silk in 









knotted stitch.— 


point Russe and - 





first 5 of the 12 ch. worked previously, work 1 sc., 1 sde., ‘2 de., 1 sde.; 1 se, 
on the de. worked previously, 5 ch., pass over 3 st. of the preceding round, 2 sc. 
on the next 2 st. ; repeat 11 times from >, but always after the 12th ch. in each 
repetition fasten to the point of the fifth leaflet of the figure worked previously, 
and besides this, in the last repetition fasten the fifth leaflet of the last figure to 
the first leaflet of the first figure 
at the point. At the end of the 
round fasten the 
thread and cut it 
off. 9th round.— 
Lay on the thread 












Fig. 1.—Work-BaskKET WITH FoorTstTooL. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 461.] 














The outer petals, the ca- anew, and work * 2 sc.on ‘ 
lyxes, and leaves consist the 2 sc. of the next two 
of green cloth, and are leaflets which are fast- 
fastened with green ened together in the hollow 
silk of various shades. The between two figures in the 
veins and stems are preceding round, three 












j ly sewed on in half- 
Fig. 1.—Crocuer Rosetre ror seTTING TOGETHER POlka stitch and part- 
Covers, Etc.—[See Fig. 8, Page 461.] ly in satin stitch. 


Border for Lingerie, ete.—White Embroidery. 
Tuts border is worked on batiste or linen in satin stitch with 


embroidery cotton. The edge is bordered with button-hole 
stitch scallops. 


Crochet Rosettes for setting together Covers, 
ete., Figs. 1-3. 


Tse rosettes are worked with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 60, For the rosette shown by Fig. | 
make a foundation of 5 ch. (chain stitch), close 
these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
crochet the lst round. —12 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the 5 foundation st. (stitch); 
finally, 1 sl. on the first of these. 2d 
round.—8 ch,, the first 3 of which 
count as first de. (double crochet), 
ten times alternately 1 dc. on 
the next st. in the preceding 
round, 5 ch.; then 1 de. on 
the next st., 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first 
de. in this round. 
3d round.—Al- 
ways alter- 
nately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on 
the mid- , 


the preced- 
ing round ; 
finally, 5 ch., 1 
se. on the last de. in 
the preceding round. 
4th round.—Always 1 se. 
on each st. in the preceding 
round; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first sc. in this round. 5th 
round.—3 ch., which count as first 
de,, 2 de. on the next 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, working off the upper 
veins, not each separately, but together ; 
always alternately 5 ch., pass over 1 st., 3 
de. on the 
Ln eg are next 8  st., 
=" working off the 
upper veins, not 
each separately, but 
together ; finally, 5 ch., 
1 sl. on the third of the 3 
ch. which count as first dc, 
in this round. 6th round.—3 
ch., which count as first de., 2 
de. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, always alternately 3 ch., pass 
over 5 st., 3 de. on the next st. in the 
preceding round; finally, 3 ch., pass over 
5 st., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. which 





2 count as first de. in this round. 7th round.— 
MonocraM.—Wuite Always | sc. on each st. of the preceding round ; 
EMBROIDERY. finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 8th 


marked with green times alternately 5 ch., 


shaded silk, which is part- 







































ee of the next 8 ch.; finally, 5-ch., 1 sc. on 
& C) SS y > \ the second sl. in thisround. 3d round. 
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Fig. 1.—Java Canvas TIDY. 








1 sc. on the point 
of the next leaf- ; 
let, then 5 ch., Fig. 2.—Crocuet Rosette FOR SETTING TOGETHER 

and repeat Covers, etc.—[See Fig. 3, Page 461.] 
from ‘ 
finally, 1 sl. on the first sc, in this round. This completes the ro- 
sette. The small connecting rosette shown by Fig. 3, page 461, 
which is designed for setting together these rosettes, is worked 
to the 4th round inclusive like the large rosette previously de- 
scribed. 5th round.—Always alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
third following st. 
For the rosette shown by Fig. 2. make a foundation, 
- Ss cs of 12 ch., close these in a ring with 1 sl., and croc 
\ > as follows: Ist round.—Always alternately 3 ch., 
A ca . 1 sc. on the next foundation st. 2d round,—2 
sl. on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 
’ always alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 


© 


- —3 sl. on the next 3 st. in the pre- 
. ceding round., 4 ch., which count 
lad g & as first stc. (short treble crochet), 
. 2 ‘@ - “> 1 stc. on the st. on which the 
\ ab , : y third sl. has been crocheted, 
e , aS not yet working off the 






upper veins, however ; 
2 ste. on the middle 
of the next 5 ch., 
working off the 
upper veins, 
not each 
separate- 
ly, but 


togeth- 
er with 
the stc. pre- 
viously left 
unfinished ; * 7 
ch., 2 ste. on the 
st. on which the last 
2 ste. have already been 
crocheted; the upper 
veins, however, are not 
worked off at present; 2 stc. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch., 
working off the upper veins, not 
each separately, but together with 
the ste. previously left unfinished, and 
repeat from >, but work the last 2 ste. 
on _ the 


finally, 7 ch., 1 
sl. on the fourth 
of the 4 ch. in this 
round which count as 
first ste, . 4th round.—4 
sl. on the next 4 st. in the 
preceding round, 16 ch., 1 sl. 
on the seventh of these, 3 ch., 
which count as first de., 4 de. on 
the next 3 of the 16 ch. closed in a 
ring and at the same time on the sixth 
to the fourth of these ch., fasten to the ch. 
in the preceding round on which the fourth Fig. 2.—MAnNER OF 
sl. in this round was worked, 5 de. on the parnine SQuARES FOR JAVA 
next 2 of the 10 ch. closed in a ring on Canvas Tipy, Fic. 1. 
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which 4 de. have already been crocheted, 
* 13 ch., fasten to the fourth of these, 
8 ch., which count as 1 de., fasten 
to the first of the 13 ch., 10 
de. on the next 5 of the 10 

ch. previously closed in 
a ring, but after the 
fourth de. fast- 

en to the 
middle 






ch., 1 se, on the next vein between 3 de., 
3 ch., and repeat from *. 





































Pen-Wiper, Figs. 1 and 2. 
‘THs pen-wiper consists of 
a pinked box-pleated 

strip of red cloth, 
and of an oval 
part of 
white 





Fig. 2.—Hatr or EMBROIDERY FOR 
Fig. 2.—EmBrorpErRED BorvDER FOR Pen-Wirrr, Fia. 1. 


Marcu-Box, Fie. 1. 
cloth, which is pinked on the 
edge, and ornamented 
with cloth applica- 
tion sewed on in 
point Russe 


of the next 7 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, beginning 
from the end of the 
preceding round ; 


repeat from with 
*, and, 
final- 


ly, work 1 sl, on the 
first of the 3 ch. 
counting as_ first 
de, and worked di- 
rectly before the de. 
on the first ring in 
this round. 5th 
round.—Always 9 
de. on the next 5 
ch. of the next ring, 1 sc. 
on the vein of the st. between 
the next two scallops in the 
preceding round. 
6th round. —5 sl. on the next 
5 st. in the preceding round, 
always alternately 11 ch., L 
se. on the middle of the next 
9 de. worked on 5 ch. in the 
preceding round; finally, 11 
ch., 1 se. on the fifth of the 5 sl. in this round. 
7th round.—3 sl. on the next 3 st. in the preced- 
ing round, * 11 ch., 1 se. on the fourth of these, 
four times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. 
on which the first sc. was worked, 3 ch. pass over 5 st. 
in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the next st., 7 ch., 
pass over 5 st., 1 sc. on the next st., and repeat from *. 
At the end of the round cut off the thread and fasten 
it. 8th ronnd.—Lay on the thread anew, and work 
* five times alternate- mes aS 
ly 1 de. on the middle JOSS ANS AWS 
of the next loop con- ~4 “ay 


green silk. The 
middle part of the 
pen-wiper is cov- 
ered with an ap- 
plication of gray 
cloth stretched on 
a piece of card- 
board of a corre- 
sponding size, and 
ornamented with gold 
cord and yellow silk, as 
shown by Fig. 2, which 
gives one-half of the em- 
broidery in full size. A bronze bar, 
with red silk cord and tassels, is fast- 
ened in the middle of the pen-wiper. 


Embroid- 

ered Match-Box. 

Turis match-box of card-board is cov- 
ered with black leather, and ornament- 
Trpy.— VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. ed with embroidery on black satin. 
The embroidery is worked in point Russe 
with silk of various colors, as shown by the 
full-sized section, Fig. 2. 


Monogram.—White Embroidery. 
Ne a Se Ge ~~ G> : See illustration on page 460. Fig. 3.—smaLut Rosette 

Tis monogram is suitable for trimming FOR SETTING TOGETHER 
all kinds of lingerie. Itis worked onbatiste Covertets, etc.—[See 
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: linen i i f-polka stitch. igs. 2 30. 
sisting of 7 ch. of the or linen in satin and half-polka stitch Figs. 1 and 2, Page 460. } 
next 5 ch. loops side by Java Canvas 
2 ag preceding MIGNARDISE AND Crocuet EDGING FOR Tidy, Figs. 1 

,s *? = —_ 
the same st. on which LINGERIE, ETC. 4 and 2. ; 
1 de. has already been See illus. on page 460. 


crocheted; then 2 ch., 1 sc. onthe middle gf the Tuts tidy, of which Fig. 1 shows a full-sized 
ch. scallop consisting of 7 ch. in the preceding | section, is made of white Java canvas, and is 
round, 2 ch.; repeat from *, but in every repe- | darned with cotton in point de reprise and in 
tition fasten the middle of the 3 ch. between the | point Russe. A part of the foundation is worked 
next 2 de. to the middle of the 3 ch. between the | in open-work squares. To make the tidy work, Fig. 1.—Empromerrep Matcu-Box. 
[See Fig. 2.] 














Fig. 1.—EmBromErepD Pen- 


first, the borders edging the open- 
Wrrer.—(See Fig. 2.] 


work part of the tidy with coarse 
cotton. Then cover always two 
lengthwise threads and then two 
crosswise threads of the can- 
vas with stitches of fine white 
thread, as shown by Fig. 2,which 
shows the manner of working the 
open-work squares. Every two 
double threads covered in this 
manner should be separated by 
four double threads of the canvas. 
Cut through the free threads of 
the canvas, and draw out these 
threads carefully, as shown by 
Fig. 2, so that the trellis-like 
foundation shown by Fig. 1 is 
formed ; this foundation is darn- 
ed with cotton in point de reprise. 
The close foundation is worked 
in point Russe with similar cot- 
ton. Qn the outer edge of the 
tidy the foundation is fringed out, 
and fastened with long stitches ; 
the threads which are left stand- 
ing are finally knotted, as shown 
by Fig. 1. 


last 2 de. in the preceding round, 
and besides this, in the last rep- 
etition fasten the middle of the 
3 ch. between the last 2 de. to 
the middle of the 3 ch. between 
the first 2 de. in this round; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in 
this round. ‘This completes the 
rosette. The smail rosette, Fig. 
3, which is designed for setting 
together the large rosettes, is 
worked to the third round inclu- 
sive like the large rosette. 








Tidy.—Venetian Em- 

broidery. 

Tats tidy, of which the illus- 
tration shows a third section in 
full size, is worked on Swiss 
muslin or batiste. Transfer the 
design to the material, run the 
outlines with embroidery cotton, 
stretch the connecting bars, cov- 
er them with button-hole stitch- 
es, edge the design figures with 
similar stitches, and work the 
remainder of the embroidery in 
satin, back, and knotted stitch. 
Cut away the material between 
the design figures as shown by 
the illustration. 





IMPROVED COPYING 
INK. 

A CCORDING to the Revue 
LA. Horticole, an ink, invented 
by Mr. Cisley, which possesses 
the property of giving a copy, 
without dampening the paper or 
the use of a press, is prepared as 
follows: About sixty grams of 
any ordinary ink are placed in 
a bottle, and half its weight of 
sugar-candy, and four or five 
drops of gum-arabic dissolved in 
water, added. A letter written 
with this ink should be placed un- 
der a sheet of copying paper, and 
the hands passed over it, when a 
perfect impression will be ob- 
tained in a moment. If the 
copy does not take well, it is 
necessary to increase the quan- 
tity of sugar, but not of the gum. 
It is, of course, better to use a 
in the preceding round, 3 ch., in gl sig Dod ng gy So 
3 de. on the same st. on which : more even impression, but the 
aati ds was cokel, be application of the hand or of a 
round, 7 de, on the next 3 Fig. 2,—Emprorpery FoR Work-Basker, Fic, 1, Pace 460, poper-folder is sufliciont. ” It ig 


Mignardise and Crochet 

Edging for Lingerie, etc. 

Tuts edging is worked with 
mignardise furnished on one side 
with single loops and on the oth- 
er side with triple loops woven 
on one long loop, and with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, No. 60, as 
follows: 1st round (on the side 
of the mignardise which is. fur- 
nished with the triple loops).— 
Always alternately 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the middle one of 
the next three loops, 9 ch. (chain 
stitch), 2d round,—Always al- 
ternately 3 de. (double crochet) 
on the middle of the next 9 ch. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Jury 18, 1874. 








not necessary to moisten the copying paper, as 
in the ordinary method, The copy must be made 
within a short time after the letter or manuscript 
is written, not to exceed an hour at most. 





LOST FOR LOVE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnon or “Taken at tHE Foon,” “ StrancErs 
an» Prireetms,” “‘ Avrora Fioyp,” ere. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
* Allez, soyez heurense; oubliez-moi bien vite, 


Comme fe chérubin oublia le lévite 
Qui l’avait vu passer et traverser les cieux.” 


Tne emotions of that afternoon in Tadmor 
church-yard proved a little too much for Miss 
Chamney’s strength, and she was confined to her 
room next morning with a severe headache. 
Perhaps, too, she shrank from a meeting with 
the doctor, All the easy familiarity of their past 
intercourse was over. She dreaded any allusion 
to that hopeless passion which gave him a new 
character in her mind. He was no longer the 
safe middle-aged friend, a kind of adopted uncle. 
All future companionship with him must be 
fraught with fear. 

The morning after the picnic—disagreeably 
distinguished from all other mornings by Flora’s 
absence—was spent by the three gentlemen in a 
somewhat desultory manner. Mr. Chamney lay 
on the sofa by the open window, reading yester- 
day’s papers. ‘The doctor went for a purposeless 
ramble on the cliff, intending to return at noon 
to write letters in the little room behind the 
drawing-room, which had been given up to his 
use. Walter went down to the beach to sketch 
and smoke for an hour or two, after his lazy hol- 
iday-making fashion. 

The doctor walked far, following the irregular 
line of the coast, across corn field and fallow, pas- 
ture and common land. The spot where ke halt- 
ed was the wildest, most desolate bit of the land- 
scape; an angle where the cliff rose highest, and 
the descent, although not absolutely sheer, was 
steep enough to make the lonely wanderer recoil 
from the verge with a shudder. 

From this height the land sloped downward at 
a sharp incline, and the cliff came to an end. 
Beyond this the coast was low and level, and a 
rough tract of sandy heath extended to the very 
edge of the sea. On the other side of this heathy 
waste glimmered the white walls of the coast- 
guard station. Dr. Ollivant lingered on the 
height, looking dreamily across the wide calm 
blue of the summer sea, and thinking whether he 
had not made a mistake about his life, after all. 

**T have inclosed my life in too narrow a cir- 
cle,” he thought; ‘‘I have denied myself too 
many things—all those things which other men 
consider the necessary embellishments of exist- 
ence—and now I pay the price of my one-sided- 
ness. At seven-and-thirty I am the slave of a 
girl, only at rest in her company, and yet not at 
rest even with her. A bitter end to high hopes— 
a barren reward for a youth of toil and patience!” 

It did seem a hard thing to him that he who 
had asked so little of Providence, who had toil- 
ed so abundantly for the prizes he had wrested 
from Fortune, should be denied this one boon. 
He only sighed for the affection of a gentle girl 
—not eminently beautiful, not richly gifted in 
mind or person; only to him the loveliest and 
dearest thing in the universe. 

To him and to his boundless love Fate denied 
her, and gave her to a man whose affection for 
her—even if he cared for her at all—was at best 
an ephemeral fancy, to be turned aside by the 
first temptation. ‘The doctor had watched Wal- 
ter Leyburne, and, without any knowledge of the 
man’s life, knew enough of the man himself to 
be very sure that he had no absorbing love for 
Flora. 

**But then, unhappily, she is in love with 
him,” reflected Dr. Ollivant. ‘‘I saw that it 
would be so the first time I saw them together.” 

He walked slowly homeward. Hours were 
of littie account to him at Branscombe. He had 
a volume of modern medicine—the last new 
ideas of Germany—in his pocket, but did not 
care to read to-day. For once in his life he was 
his own man, and tasted all the pleasures of idle- 
ness—or sich pleasure as that idler tastes who 
walks with black Care close behind him. 

The London post did not leave Branscombe 
till six in the evening, so there was plenty of 
time for the doctor to write his letters without 
unduly hastening his footsteps. It was between 
two and three when he opened the gate of the 
Cedars, and walked across the grass to the open 
window of his own little sanctum, wondering 
whether Flora had yet appeared, and if he had 
lost the delight of seeing her at luncheon. That 
substantial mid-day meal would be over most 
likely by this time. 

He paused on the threshold of the window by 
which he was in the habit of going in and out, 
brought to a sudden stand-still by the sound of 
one short sentence in Mark Chamney’s voice. 
The door between the two rooms was ajar, and 
Mark was speaking in tones that made every 
word audible. 

“If 1 had not thought that you were fond of 
my little girl, I should never have broached the 
subject,” he said. 

** Asif any one could help being fond of her!” 
replied Mr. Leyburne, with the faintest suspi- 
cion of embarrassment in his accents. ** It isn’t 
possibile to live with her, and see her sweet na- 
ture, and not admire and love her as—”’ 

He had been going to say ‘‘ as a sister,” but the 

father interrupted him. 

** As you do,” he exclaimed. ‘‘I was positive 


“ 


she— 
‘*She was delighted. My dear fellow, she 
adores you. You've nothing to fear in that 
quarter. I think she was in love with you before 
I brought you into the house. I remember how 
bright and happy the little puss was when I told 
her about our meeting at Maravilla’s ; how she 
stood on tiptoe to kiss me, as if I’d done some- 
thing wonderfully clever; and how she insisted 
upon going straight off in a cab to Covent Gar- 
den to buy fruit and flowers to make the table 
look pretty. You're a happy fellow, Walter. 
It is not one man in a hundred who gets such a 
wife as Flora—a young fresh soul—pure as a 
little child—spontaneous—unselfish—confiding. 
I onght not to praise her so much, perhaps, be- 
cause she’s my own daughter; but—you’re right, 
Walter—who could live with her, see her day 
by day, with all her unconscious graces, and 
not idolize her? Well, I won't say any more 
about Flora. She is just what Heaven made 
her, untanght and unspoiled by the world. I 
thank God heartily for having brought us all to- 
gether ; for there is no one I would rather have 
for my son-in-law, no one to whom I would rath- 
er leave my hard-won fortune, than Jack Fergu- 
son's nephew.” 

‘* My dear Mr. Chamney,” faltered the paint- 

er, ‘‘ I knpw not how to be grateful enough for 
your regard—your confidence.” 
‘* Be faithful to my child when these eyes can 
no longer see your love,” answered Mark, after 
a pause in which the two men had joined hands 
in friendship’s cordial grasp; ‘‘be kind to her 
and true to her when I am gone. God only 
knows how soon that day may come. I have 
had many a warning to remind me that my time 
is short, or I should hardly have spoktn as I 
have to-day. I hope you don’t think I make 
my little girl cheap by speaking out so bluntly. 
If I had not been certain about your feelings, I 
should have held my tongue. But I want to be 
very sure that my darling’s future will be safe 
and happy before I lie down to take my last long 
rest. I may trust you, mayn’t I, Walter? If I 
have made any mistake, if there is a shade of 
doubt or hesitation in your mind, speak out. I 
can bear my disappointment, and my little girl 
is made of too sound a metal to break her heart 
because her first love-dream may be nothing 
more than a dream.” 

**T have no doubt—no hesitation. IfI have 
ever wavered, I shall waver no longer,” exclaim- 
ed Walter, with hearty eagerness, which seemed 
sincere even to the ear of that pale and breath- 
less listener standing by the half-open door. ‘I 
thank you with all my soul for your confidence,” 
continued the young man, ‘‘and it will go hard 
with me if I do not prove in some measure 
worthy of so great a trust. God grant that you 
may live long enough to see that you have made 
no error in choosing me for the guardian of your 
darling’s life.” 

All was settled. Dr. Ollivant gave one long 
sigh—a sigh of farewell to hope—pushed open 
the door, and went into the dining-room, where 
Mr. Chamney and Mr. Leyburne were still seat- 
ed opposite each other at the luncheon-table. 

‘*T’m afraid the cutlets are cold, Ollivant,” 
s-id Mark, gayly, ‘‘but we'll soon get you a 
fresh supply. Ring the bell, Walter, like a good 
fellow. In the mean time, you may congratulate 
me, my dear doctor, upon having settled a ques- 
tion that lies very near my heart—a question 
which I have more than once discussed with 

ou.” 

mu You need not explain,” replied the doctor. 
**T came in by the window of the study a few 
minutes ago, and heard some part of your con- 
versation—enough to make me understand the 
position of affairs.” 

By this avowal Dr. Ollivant in some degree 
protected himself from the degradation of having 
been a listener. 

**What! you overheard us?” exclaimed Mark, 
astonished. ; 

**Yes; I did not like to interrupt Mr. Ley- 
burne’s pretty speech just now, so waited on the 
other side of the door till he had finished. I 
congratulate you, young gentleman; and I trust 
you may be able to keep the promises you make 
so glibly.” 


ou told her?” said the other; ‘‘ and did 


ter, loftily, ‘‘ however poor an opinion you may 
entertain of my merits. And I really do not 
see that Mr. Chamney’s choice of a son-in-law 
is any business of yours. Unless, indeed,” with 
a crushing sneer, “‘you had some idea of apply- 
ing for the situation yourself.” 

**That hypothesis is not impossible,” replied 
the doctor, coolly. ‘‘ButI have a better ground 
for my anxiety about Miss Chamney’s happiness 
in the fact that until to-day I considered myself 
her future guardian.” 

“And so you are,” cried Mark, eagerly. 
“Don’t suppose that Flora’s marriage will make 
any difference in my wishes upon that point. I 
am not going to trust this inexperienced young 
couple with full custody of their own fortunes, 
Flora’s money shall be tied up as tightly as law- 
yers can tie it; so that if Walter likes to make 
ducks and drakes of John Ferguson’s savings, 
mine shall give him and his wife an income no 
folly of theirs can alienate. You shall be trustee 
to the marriage settlement. You've no objec- 
tion to Dr. Ollivant in that capacity, I suppose, 
Walter ?” 

** Not the slightest; though I must needs re- 
gret that I have not been so fortunate as to earn 
the doctor’s good opinion.” 

** My opinions are always liable to be modified 
or altered by time,” said Dr. Ollivant, frigidly. 

He seated himself at the table, and drank a 
glass of claret, and listened graciously while Mr. 
Chamney unfolded his plans for the future, Wal- 
ter sitting in the veranda outside, smoking, and 





of it. Haven't I seen it in a thousand signs and 


tokens? Didn't I tell Flora so?” 





**] am not afraid of myself,” answered Wal-. 





of his first watch, his first gun, or his first pony, 
could have been more delighted than Mark at 
having secured a happy future for his child. He 
had no shadow of doubt as to the wisdom of his 
own plan. All seemed clear to him now. It 
would be hard to part with Flora, but to know 
her safe was to take the sting out of death. 
**They can begin housekeeping in Fitzroy 
Square,” he said; ‘‘it will only be for Walter 
to move his painting-room from number eleven 
to number nine. I'll make the house bright and 
pretty for them. You're right, Cuthbert, in what 
you once said about it; it is a gloomy den for 
such an occupant as Flora. I'll have the princi- 
pal rooms refurnished, and keep the back draw- 
ing-room and the bedroom above it for my own 
hole. You won’t grudge me so much space in 
that big house, will you, Leyburne ?” 

‘*T should feel wretched if you thought of 
living any where else,” said Walter, from the 
veranda. 

‘*'That’s heartily spoken. I should be miser- 
able if you parted me from Flora, But I'm not 
going to be a prying old nuisance of a father-in- 
law. I shall keep pretty close in my own den, 
and by-and-by you can take Flora to Italy, and 
show her all the wonders of the old world. I 
promised myself that pleasure once. I made up 
my mind Baby and I would wander all over Eu- 
rope together, and perhaps cross from Naples 
to Africa, and have a peep at the Moors. But 
Fate decreed otherwise. I must be content to 
lie at ease on my sofa, and smoke my cigar, and 
follow your footsteps in my dreams.’ 

There was a pathos in his resignation all the 
deeper from the cheeriness of his tone. Both 
his hearers were touched. 

‘* We shall be in no hurry to leave you, Sir, 
even for the delight of seeing Rome together,” 
said Walter. 

‘*We.” How easily he uttered the plural pro- 
noun ; how completely settled the matter seem- 
ed! The doctor, who had despised this young 
man’s instability of character, wondered at the 
change an hour had wrought in look, tone, and 
manner. To-day Walter Leyburne seemed stead- 
fastasarock. * 

Flora came in at this.moment, pale as her 
white muslin dress, and with a pensive look that 
went to the doctor’s heart. That wild avowal 
of his had shaken her nerves—nay, agitated her 
soul to its utmost depths. She had lain awake 
all night thinking of him, wondering about him, 
haunted by that last despairing look of his, the 
gloomy darkness of his eyes just before he turn- 
ed from her in the church-yard. He had been 
subdued and calm enough afterward, but through 
all that long wakeful night she could not recall 
his face without that awful look, that fixed and 
sullen agony of a soul without hope. 

Was this true love, the best and noblest love 
that could be offered to a woman? She told 
herself with a sigh that if it were, she could nev- 
er be truly loved by Walter Leyburne. Looking 
back*t the past few months by the new light of 
that afternoon’s revelation, she could see that Dr. 
Ollivant had always loved her better, or at least 
loved her more deeply, than his bright young ri- 
val, Walter had been kind enough and pleasant 
enough in his butterfly fashion, but Cuthbert Ol- 
livant’s devotion had known no limit. What 
dull evenings, what monotonous days, he had en- 
dured for her sake, knowing no weariness while 
she was at his side! How tender he had been 
toward her ignorance, how patient a teacher, how 
unselfish a friend ! 

She sighed as she recalled all his goodness— 
sighed with pitying tenderness, and wished there 
had been no sych person as Walter, and that she 
could have rewarded that devoted love. 

“*T would not have minded his being so old,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘I would have been his 
wife and daughter at once, and would have 
thought a life of duty and obedience a poor pay- 
ment for his goodness to papa and me.” 

Unhappily Mr. Leyburne did ‘exist, and his 
existence made up half the sum of Flora’s nar- 
row world, 

That pale look of hers this morning thrilled 
Cuthbert Ollivant’s soul. It told of sleeplessness 
and thought for his sake. Alas, she knew not 
that her fate had been decided in her absence. 
Very soon that pallor would be changed for maid- 
en blushes, those sad eyes would brighten with a 
happy smile. Very soon would she have forgot- 
ten how to pity her rejected lover. 

**Well, my pet, is the head better?” asked 
Mark Chamney, as his daughter kissed him. 
**T hope I sent you up a nice breakfast.” 

“Very nice, papa, and substantial enough for 
a couple of plowmen, instead of one young lady 
with a headache. But I ate a few of those mag- 
nificent strawberries, and enjoyed them.” 

**That’s right, darling. The doctor brought 
those in from the village on purpose for you. 
The basket was a perfect picture.” 

“Thank you, Dr. Ollivant. How kind of 
you!” she said, stealing a timid look at him. It 
was so difficult to speak to him in the ordinary 
careless tones, after that scene of yesterday. 

** You're sure the head is better 7” Mark asked, 
anxiously, still holding his daughter’s hand. 

‘*A little, papa; yes, nearly well. I think I 
had too much air and sunshine yesterday. It is 
only the birds who can bear the full glory of a 
midsummer day.” 

“*Go out and sit in the garden, Baby ; it’s cool 
on the east side of the house. Leyburne will 
read to you, I dare say,” suggested Mr. Chamney, 
smiling at his own finesse. What manceuvring 
mother could have managed things better ? 

“* Delighted,” said Walter, flinging his half- 
smoked cigar into blue space toward the sea- 
gulls. ‘* What shall it be—Shelly, or Browning, 
or Walt Whitman ?” 

‘*¥ suppose she wouldn't think it poetry if it 
was any thing she could understand,” remarked 





only putting in a word now and then. 
No school-boy, enraptured by the possession 





Mr. Chamney. ‘‘In my young days Byron used 


“* Yes,” drawled Walter, ‘‘there are ple 
still living who think there are pretty bits in By- 


He remembered that first reading of the Giaour 
in Voysey Street, and Loo’s passionate burst of 
weeping. That rough strong verse—innocent of 
of metaphysical depths of meaning, or intricate 
entanglement of words—has a wonderful effect 
upon vulgar minds. . 
‘** Oh, Shelley, if you please,” said Flora. She 
was at the age when Shelley is the most adorable 
of poets; when to sit in a garden above the sea, 
and follow the pensive meanderings of that me- 
lodious verse, is to be in paradise. And if just 
the one dearest companion earth can give reads 
the musical lines in a low baritone, Shelley is 
twice Shelley. 

She kissed her father again, looked into his 
face with fond anxiety, and was cheered by its 
gladness, 

**You look so well to-day, papa!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ever so much better than yesterday. 
Doesn't he, Dr. Ollivant ?” 

**T am better, my dear,” replied Mark, not 
waiting for the doctor’s opinion; ‘I never was 
better, or more at ease, in my life. God bless 
you, darling! Go and be happy with—Shelley.” 
She made the doctor a little courtesy of adieu, 
and vanished through the open window, taking 
the sunlight with her, as it seemed to those two 
who remained in the room. 

** Now, Ollivant, I dare say you are going to 
pitch into me,” said Mark, putting himself on the 
defensive, as soon as Dr, Ollivant and he were 
alone. 

“*T am not going to do any thing of the kind. 
You have done what you thought wisest for your 
daughter's happiness. Can I complain, if she is 
happy ?” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


“Das Ausserordentliche in dem Leben 
Hat keine Regel, keinen Zwang; es bringt 
Sich sein Gesetz und seine Tugend mit: 
Man darf es nicht mit ird'’schen Wage messen ; 
Man ziumt es nicht mit ird’schen Schranken ein.” 


Tue reading of Shelley ended as might have 
been foreseen by any reasonable person with full 
knowledge of the circumstances. Before he had 
gone very far into the misty labyrinth of ‘t Epyp- 
sichidion” Walter laid down his book, took Flo- 
ra’s willing hand in his, and asked her to be his 
wife. It was all done in the simplest, easiest 
way. The young man indulged in no heroics— 
he had been a great deal more eloquent that 
moonlight night on the Kingston road, where 
the mystic light and the ghostly whisper of the 
pines were natural aids and incentives to poetic 
expression. He only told Flora in the plainest 
words that she was the sweetest girl he had ever 
known, and that he had her father’s sanction for 
his wooing. 

“More than his sanction, darling,” he said: 
‘** your father wishes it with all his heart.” 

‘* But are you sure that vou wish it, Walter?” 
asked Flora, earnestly. ‘‘It is just a romantic 
notion of papa’s that you and I ought to be mar- 
ried because you are Mr. Ferguson’s nephew. 
Don't let papa’s wish influence your conduct. 
Wait till your own heart speaks; and if that re- 
mains silent, let us be brother and sister to the 
end of our lives.” 

‘* My heart spoke ever so long ago; my heart 
has been continually speaking,” said Walter, very 
much in earnest at this moment. He fully be- 
lieved just now that he had never cared for any 
one but Flora—that his transient admiration of 
somebody else had been nothing more than an 
artist's worship of unconventional beauty. ‘*‘ Flo- 
ra, you are not going to say no, when every one 
wishes you to say yes? You do care for me a lit- 
tle, don’t you ?” pleaded the lover. 

Flora’s eyes had been hidden till this moment, 
hidden by the shadow of her little plumed hat ; 
but at this question she lifted her head and look- 
ed at the questioner—shyly, but with ineffable 
love in those clear truthful eyes. 

“Yes, I knew you loved me!” said Walter, 
putting his arm round her with the successful 
suitor’s proprietorial air, and kissing the fresh 
young lips—a deliberate legitimate kiss, not like 
that rifled kiss in the dark lane at Thames Ditton. 

** And now, darling, there is nothing to hinder 
our being married as soon as ever your papa 
likes. We might spend our honey-moon on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, or among the Ioni- 
an Isles, and take Mr. Chamney with us. So 
easy a journey as that could hardly hurt him, 
and he would escape the fogs and east winds of 
an English autumn.” 

Flora, whose mind was not bound up in the 
garments she wore, made no objection on the 
score of trousseau, as most modern damsels with 
rich fathers would have done. So these two 
children began to plan their future at once, seat- 
ed side by side on a grassy bank sheltered by 
sparse laurels and scanty firs, with all the vast 
blue sea spread out before them. 


Dr. Oliivant bore the certainty of defeat with 
an external calmness which might fairly have 
been expected from his strong nature. He saw 
Flora and her lover together, knowing that they 
were to be together for all the years to come, 
and gave no sign of his agony. He was more 
cordial in his manner to Walter than he had 
ever been yet, as if he were trying his hardest 
to like him. To Flora he was gentle, courteous, 
and paternal, Seeing him as he was now, she 
could hardly believe that he was the same man 
who had pleaded his love with such passionate 
force in ‘Tadmor chureh-yard. The Dr. Olli- 
vant of that never-to-be-forgotten hour had van- 
ished like the spectral visitant of a dream. She 
was grateful to him for his kindness, and show- 
ed her gratitude by many little tokens of regard ; 
but she took good care never to be alone with 





to be good enough for people.” 





him, even for a few minutes, lest he should break 
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out again. He was no longer that strong rock 
of shelter in which she had confided as a bulwark 
of defense, but a Vesuvius liable to explode at 
any moment. 

Stoic as he might be, the doctor did not think 
fit to prolong the task of endurance farther than 
was needful to give decency to his departure. 
He felt that he would be better in the vault-like 
study in Wimpole Street, walled in with books, 
feeding on the dry bones of science, or dining in 
the gloomy dining-room, with all the memorials 
of Long Sutton around him, all eloquent of his 
joyless boyhood, from the portrait of his father 
—seated at a table with a stethoscope and a 
surgicai-instrument case at his elbow, and the 
regulation crimson curtain behind him—to the 
brass-bound sarcophagus in which his thrifty 
mother kept the decanters. 

He announced his departure for the third day 
efter that of the betrothal, much to Mark’s re- 

ret. 
‘* What a bird of passage you are, Cuthbert!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I thought you meant to stop 
ever so much longer.” 

** My dear Chamney, you forget the impatience 
of patients, who get that name like the groves—a 
non lucendo, I should pass into the herd of un- 
fashionable physicians before the year was out if I 
abandoned my consulting-room any longer. For 
the rest,” he added, in a tone that was almost 
gay, ‘‘I shall be ready to assume any responsi- 
bility that you like to inflict upon me in regard 
to Miss Chamney’s settlement.” 

* Miss Chamney !” 

“ Flora, if you prefer it,” said the doctor, hard- 
ly daring to pronounce that name, lest his accent 
should betray him. He could not breathe her 
Christian name without a tender cadence in the 
syllables. ‘* And whenever the wedding-day is 
fixed, you may command my attendance—grat- 
i J 


s. 

‘‘ Thanks, dear old fellow! But I’m not the 
less sorry to lose you now. As the distance to 
the goal shortens, one clings more kindly to one’s 
traveling companions. I suppose my little girl 
will be married in London—at St. Pancras per- 
haps—a big cheerless temple for a quiet little wed- 
ding; but it will do. I dare say she'll want to 
buy gowns and things—what you call a trousseau. 
Curious that a woman about to marry should 
deem it necessary to provide herself with a pile 
of garments as big as a hay-stack, as if she cher- 
ished the conviction that her husband would nev- 
er give her any clothes.” 

**'The custom is convenient when the brokers 
come in within the first year of the marriage,” 
said the doctor, placidly ; ‘* it provides something 
to be seized, and gives tone to the statement of 
the husband’s assets.” 

The next day was Dr. Ollivant’s last at Brans- 
combe, and promised to be a blank and dreary 
day ; for Mr. Chamney had one of those intetvals 
of prostration which were too common to him 
now, and Flora spent the morning by her father’s 
sofa, reading to him or watching him in his brief 
and fitful slumbers. 

‘The two visitors therefore were flung upon theii 
own resources foramusement. ‘The weather was 
divine; true midsummer weather, with a high 
cloudless sky, and the balmiest west wind that 
ever fluttered the tresses of the sea-nymphs. The 
doctor and Mr. Leyburne sauntered forth in a 
purposeless manner, and, with tacit agreement to 
avoid each other, took separate ways. 

The painter went down to the beach to finish 
that little picture he was painting for Mr. Cham- 
ney. ‘The doctor strolled through the village, 
took a long round inland, and returned to the 
coast by narrow field paths, which led him to 
that wilder region which had pleased his fancy 
when he discovered it two days ago. 

He had walked a long way before he came to 
the spot where the dark red cliffs rose highest, 
and it was between two and three o'clock in 
the afternoon. He had been thinking — 
throughout that solitary ramble, doing battle 
with his weak heart, and he felt himself in some 
measure victorious in that mental struggle. It 
was easier to fight the battle now that all was 
settled—all the possibilities which exist while a 
question is yet undecided ended forever. He 
schooled himself to think of Flora’s marriage as 
an event that must take place very soon. He 
pictured to himself their future relations. He, 
the grave friend and adviser—guardian of her 
material welfare—sponsor to her first-born. He 
could not imagine that inevitable future without 
a pang; but he told himself these things must 
be, and that he must be less than a man if he did 
not face these contingencies in a manly spirit. 

** To think that I, who have written on cardi- 
ac diseases, should suffer my heart to be racked 
by that disease called love—hopeless love for a 
girl of nineteen !” 

At the highest point of the cliff there was a 
straggling hedge dividing two fields—on one 
side a wide sweep of fallow, on the other a stretch 
of feathery oats. The doctor, tired with seven 
or eight miles’ hard walking, laid himself down 
to rest on a low bank under the shelter of this 
hedge, and had soon dozed off into that light 
noonday slumber in which the hum of the sum- 
mer insects, the flutter of leaves, the deep-toned 
murmur of the sea, are pleasantly audible to the 
sleeper. He hears the harmony of the universe, 
and fancies himself lying in the lap of Nature, 
soothed by her tender cradle-song. 

But a harsher sound than the silver-clear note 
of the sky-lark in the blue vault above startled 
the doctor from his slumber—a voice which he 
knew, raised angrily, exclaiming, 

** Tt’s a lie!” 

‘Ts it?” asked another voice, in a still harsh- 
er tone, a voice whose quality was somewhat 
rough and husky, as if with too much tobacco 
and too much strong drink, ‘‘ Where is she, 
then? What have you done with her? What 
have you done with my daughter ?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDeENT. } 


Literary ies” and American Buyers.—King 
m's Treasures. 

T was, curiously enough, only in my last 
L “Gossip” that I referred to the lack of en- 
thusiasm in the English, as compared with other 
civilized nations, for mementos of literature, as- 
exemplified in the sale of original MSS. of great 
authors, This reproach would seem to have 
been removed by the great prices which Sir Will- 
iam Tite’s collections of autographs realized yes- 
terday, were it not rumored that most of them 
have been bought by agents for your fellow-coun- 
trymen. I do not know what individual literary 
relics have been secured for the United States, 
but I understand that the most valuable will find 
their way across the Atlantic. ‘These need not 
necessarily, however, be those which fetched the 
largest sums, as you will perceive by what fol- 
lows, A letter of Rabelais, in Latin, was knocked 
down for no less a price than £62, and I only 
hope the purchaser could translate it; while the 
original MS. of Burns’s ‘‘Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled” realized only £25. This is a pro- 
portion which I am totally unable to compre- 
hend, and exemplifies the meaning of ‘‘ fancy 
prices” more than any similar transaction with 
which I am acquainted. © It is, of course, to be 
partially explained by the rarity of the Rabelais 
MSS., and. the comparative quantity of Burns’s 
letters in the market, two of which at this very 
sale fetched between £8 and £9 respectively. A 
letter of Buckingham’s (the assassinated favorite 
of the Stuart king), a holograph letter of Charles 
I., addressed to ‘‘my only deare sister,” a let- 
ter of Lord Byron’s upon the critics, and a let- 
ter of Boswell to Garrick, with a mention of Dr. 
Johnson, fetched each the same sum, namely, 
£17; while the mere initials of Nell Gwynn, scrib- 
bled at the foot of an ill-spelled note dictated to 
somebody else, realized £25! Was it the flavor 
of naughtiness, kept through all these musty 
years, I wonder, which gave such a value to 
that rubbish signed N. G., when a letter from 
Weliington (and upon the subject of Waterloo, 
too) was knocked down for a poor £2 15s. ? 

It is impossible, perhaps, to- give any reason 
for the whims of collectors, else there might be 
made out an interesting scale of the value set on 
men of letters—supposing the contents of their 
MSS. to be equally interesting—from the results 
of such an auction as this, A letter from Dry- 
den stands very high in the MS. market, it seems, 
namely, at £25; then Swift at £18; then 
Sterne at £13; Macaulay and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge at £12 each; Pope at £11; Cobbett 
at £9 5s.; and Southey at £7; while Richard- 
son, who set so great a store upon his letters, 
drops as low as £4. A letter from Oliver Gold- 
smith to David Garrick realized, however, no 
less than £60, a sum due doubtless to the double 
association. A long letter of Mary Queen of 
Scots to her uncle, the Cardinal Lorraine, on 
the politics of France and England, fetched £95 ; 
and another from Oliver Cromwell, ‘giving de- 
tails of certain military exploits, realized no less 
a sum than £106. With such large prices before 
us, the fact of Burns’s poem going so cheap, and 
of the original MS. of Lamb’s Dissertation on 
Roast Pig, signed “‘ Elia,” fetching only £34, is 
simply amazing. ‘Thanks, I believe, to Amer- 
ican bidders, these interesting lots, however, 
fetched more than they would have done, and 
were at least sold for more than double what Sir 
William Tite gave for them a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

Father Ignatius, as the Rev. Mr. Lyne calls 
himself, has been ‘‘interdicted” from preaching 
from any London pulpit, and has gone off to his 
‘*monastery” in Wales ; but his farewell sermon 
showed he was not “all fool,” as his friends had 
imagined, and also that he “‘ had a kick in him,” 
in the way of satire. He certainly hit a Chris- 
tian House of Commons on the head when he 
charged it with sitting for dispatch of business 
on Ascension-day, and adjourning for the Der- 
by; nor did he spare the ladies, whom he ac- 
cuses of having no religion, but giving up their 
very souls for dress. ‘The sermon has made such 
an impression ‘‘in fashionable circles” as fash- 
ionable circles are capable of receiving. At the 
other end of the theological scale I note that 
Bendigo, ex-champion pugilist, has had ‘‘ a call” 
to Methodism, and is addressing large congrega- 
tions that are not altogether fashionable. What 
seems almost as funny is that Mr. Thomas Car- 
lyle has submitted to be ‘‘ decorated,” has been 
made a Knight of ‘‘the Order of Merit” (of 
which Moltke is also a member, so I suppose it 
is something very fine) by the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Fancy the author of Sartor Resartus 
with a red ribbon at his button-hole! The ribbon 
reminds me that Mr. Leighton’s ‘‘ Dancing Girl” 
in the Royal Academy, though douhtless every 
thing that she ought to be, is very lightly attired 
indeed, and that the wits have named her after 
a certain popular work upon economical attire, 
How to dress like a Lady on £15 a Year !—the 
best nickname that has come out of club-land for 
many a day. 

The artist Perugini has married the widow of 
Charles Collins (brother of the novelist) and 
daughter of the late Charles. Dickens. 

Among the aristocracy of birth, but not exact- 
ly of talent, there has been a great sensation in 
the sudden disappearance of a certain earl im- 
mediately after the Derby. It is said that even 
his immense possessions will be found insufficient 
to meet his bets, and that, in the language of the 
ring, he has “ made a hole in the water,” 4. ¢., 
drowned himself. ‘To this suggestion a news- 
paper correspondent brutally rejoins that the no- 
ble earl was seen tipsy in the House of Lords on 
the day after the race, and that such sudden 
withdrawals from the society of his equals (!) are 
not unusual with him, 

Of all the interesting archeological discoveries 





that have yet been made, the finding of King 
Priam’s treasure (gold and silver ornaments of 
antique make) below the plains of Troy by the 
excavations of Dr. Schliemann is surely the most 
remarkable—if only they are but genuine. But 
the general opinion of scholars is that the locali- 
ty thus examined is not the site of Troy at all, 
while the more acid among them do not hesitate 
to affirm that the learned German hid these in- 
teresting relics himself, and found them after- 
ward in situ, Else to the classical female mind 
it would doubtless be a rare satisfaction to wear 
Andromache’s golden comb in her back hair, 
or Hecuba’s sceptre for a handle to her sun- 
shade. : 

The enterprise of your newspaper proprietors 
in the way of telegraphy is so great that it is 
hard to astonish you in that way, but among 
ourselves it is thought a great feat that the 
Times has purchased a wire for itself to Paris 
for six hours daily, and has all the proceedings 
of the Chamber of Deputies sent over in extenso 
by that means. R. Kemsiz, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


8 ee recent unveiling of the memorial statue 
of the Seventh Regiment attracted one of 
the greatest crowds that ever gathered in the 
Central Park. Six o’clock was the hour chosen 
for the ceremony, and the weather was delight- 
ful. The Seventh Regiment in full dress and the 
Veteran Association in their handsome uniforms 
entered the Park at Seventy-second Street, 
and were enthusiastically greeted by the specta- 
tors On their march to the site of the statue, 
where they formed into regular columns. The 
simple ceremony of unveiling was performed by 
the artist, Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, and was followed 
by brief speeches from Governor Dix and others. 
The statue is of bronze, and typical of the Amer- 
ican soldier. It represents him in a calm, self- 
reliant position, grasping his musket. The 
statue is ten feet in height, and rests on a pedes- 
tal of Quincy granite. The pedestal has en- 
hl on its front, ‘The Seventh Regiment 
Memorial of 1861-1865.’’ On each side, “In 
Honor of the Members of the Seventh Regiment 
N. G. 8. N. Y. (fifty-eight in number) who gave 
their lives in defense of the Union, 1861-1865.” 
On the rear, ‘‘ Erected by the Seventh Regiment 
National Guard 8. N. Y., 1873.” 





Another terrible disaster has startled the com- 
munity—another “accident” resulting from an 
insecurely built house. On the evening of June 
23 a strawberry festival was held in the parlors 
of the Central Baptist Church at Syracuse, New 
York. Suddenly in the midst of the festivities, 
in which about five hundred people were partic- 
ipating, the floor of the church parlor gave way, 
and the joyous throng of young and old was 
crushed amidst the ruins. The scene can scarce- 
ly be imagined, certainly not adequately de- 
scribed in a brief paragraph. Thousands-of per- 
sons rushed to the spot when the alarm was 
given. The wreck was slowly removed. Thir- 
teen dead bodies were taken out, and the injured 
are stated to be between one and two hundred. 
Various theories have been given as the cause 
of this calamity. But it is certain that the floor 
was not securely supported—and where lies the 
responsibility ? 





Less than one hundred years ago—in 1789—a 
lady wrote thus of her visit to Saratoga: ‘“‘On 
reaching the springs at Saratoga we found but 
three habitations, and those but poor log-houses 
on the high bank of the meadow, where is now 
the eastern side of the street on the ridge near 
the round rock. This was the only spring then 
visited. The log-cabins were almost full of 
strangers, among whom were several ladies and 

entlemen from Albany, and we found it almost 
impossible to obtain accommodations even for 
two nights.’’ At the present time the eight 
principal hotels of Saratoga have ample accom- 
modations for six thousand persons—not to 
mention smaller hotels and boarding-houses. 





The Hartford Female Seminary has introduced 
some new features into the course of education 
hitherto pursued in that institution. Some 
months ago a gentleman visiting the seminary 
remarked that his wife, a graduate of the insti- 
tution, was deficient in nothing save bread- 
making, and, to prove how essential an accom- 
plishment he considered it to be, he offered a 
number of prizes for the best bread made by 
the young ladies; consequently a bread match 
came off at the seminary not long ago. The 
loaves were submitted to three tests by the 
committee appointed—without butter, with but- 
ter, and with milk. The result of this experi- 
ment was so successful that next year a prize 
will be given to the young woman who can cut, 
make, and “do up” a gentleman’s shirt in the 
most approved manner. 





Several benevolent ladies have provided a 
pleasant summer retreat on Staten Island for 

oor tenement children who are in feeble health. 

he Children’s Aid Society sent a party there, a 
short time ago, for a week’s holiday. And there 
will be a similar party every week, who will en- 
joy the benefits of this beautiful charity. Such 
as are in special need of recuperation and rest 
are chosen. 





One of the latest uses to which paper has been 

ut is in the construction of flour barrels. 

hey are reported to be not only air-tight, and 
water-proof, but capable of enduring more rough 
usage than the ordinary kind of barrel. Of 
course they are much lighter; and thus they 
seem to combine all advantages. 





The mirrors in one of the Saratoga hotels cost 
$20,000. An exchange says the guests ‘“‘ see dou- 
ble’? when they pay their bills. 





It was a sad termination of a wedding tour 
that recently occurred on Mont Blanc. A young 
English couple, Mr. and Mrs. Liskeard, were 
making the ascent with a party of friends, when 
the ladies became so severely cold that the 
guides advised their return. They were fastened 
together with ropes, and the bride set out, lean- 
ing upon the arm of a guide. Hardly had they 
taken a hundred paces when Mrs. Liskeard and 
her companion suddenly disappeared down a 





crevasse, covered with a slight layer of frozen 
snow. Unhappily the rope by which they were 
connected with the others broke, and they were 
seen no more. Assistance was at once pro- 
cured, but it was impossible to recover the 
bodies. 





A collection of Chinese poetry from the ear- 
liest times to the present is about to be made 
by order of the Emperor. It will be published 
in two hundred volumes. 





A monument to commemorate the virtues 
and heroism of a woman who lived about two 
hundred years ago has been recently erected in 
New Hampshire, not far from Concord. The 
story of Hannah Duston is familiar to all read- 
ers of American history. The desperate meas- 
ures she took, assisted by her nurse and a white 
boy, to effect her escape from the Indians will 
not easily be forgotten. The massacre of her ’ 
captors occurred on what is now known as Dus- 
ton’s Island, at the mouth of Contoocook River; 
and on the highest point of this island stands 
the monument. The pedestal and statue are 
both of Concord granite. Mrs. Duston is rep- 
resented as holding a tomahawk in her right 
hand and a bunch of scalps in her left hand. 
The right hand is raised in the attitude of strik- 
ing, and the whole statue is expressive and well 
executed. The hair is flowing, the arms bare to 
the shoulders, and the body is inclosed in grace- 
ful drapery. There are several inscriptions— 
that upon the west entablature is as follows: 

Heroum Gesta, Fides, Justitia. 
HANNAH DUSTON, 
ary Neff, 
Samuel ‘Lecnantecn. 
March 30, 1697, 
Mipxieut. 





The Court Journal thinks that women’s rights 
have never been neglected in England, and to 
prove it, quotes from a newspaper published in 
1780 the following remark attached to a notice 
of a public meeting of ladies: ‘‘ Do not the ex- 
traordinary abilities of the ladies of the present 
age demand academical honors from the uni- 
versities, a right to vote at elections, and to be 
returned members of Parliament »”’ 





In consequence of the numerous applications 
for permission to copy the works of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, at the British National Gallery at 
South Kensington, the trustees have resolved 
“that not more than two students at a time 
shall copy or study from any one of the pictures.” 





We are glad to know the reason wiy, when 
warm weather came early in the spring, cold 
weather followed for a long time afterward quite 
unseasonably. A French savant tells us all 
about it. He informs us that the earth was 
passing behind a ring of asteroids, which ab- 
sorbed a portion of the sun’s warmth, due to us 
while it remains above the horizon. ‘ The tem- 
perature,” said the savant, ‘‘ would resume its 
ascensional movement when the annual rotation 
carried our sphere from the shadow of the mul- 
titude of small planets which is always project- 
ed on the same point of our orb.” 





The British Medical Journal speaks strongly of 
the necessity of good drainage, and refers to the 
recent outbreak of typhoid fever in the family 
of Lord Cadogan, in London, as resulting direct- 
ly from sanitary defects in the house which they 
occupied. The ventilation and the drainage 
were very imperfect, and the result was general 
sickness. 





Among the Japanese it has long been the cus- 
tom for married women to shave their eyebrows 
and blacken their teeth. But Haruko, the 
young Empress, has no idea of so disfiguring 
herself. She has allowed her eyebrows to grow, 
and her teeth to remain white. Moreover, she 
_ herself a fitting wife for the progressive 
Mikado. She appears in public, visits schools, 
and takes a personal interest in educational 
matters. 

— 

The Russians are evidently in advance of us in 
respect to dining-tables. In one of the palaces 
of the Emperor is a circular dining-table placed 
on a weighted platform. At the touch ofa sig- 
nal down goes the table through the floor, and 
a new table, loaded with fresh dishes and sup- 
es rises in its place. But this is not all. 

ach plate stands on a weighted disk, the table- 
cloth being cut with circular openings, one for 
each plate. Ifa guest desires a change of plate, 
he touches a signal at his side, when his plate 
disappears and another rises. These mechanical 
dining-tables render the presence of servants 
quite superfluous. 


Sterne tells us that every time a man laughs 
he adds something to his life. An eccentric 
philosopher of the last century used to say that 
he not only liked to laugh himself, but to see 
and hear laughter. Laughter is good for health, 
appetite, and digestion. Dr. Sydenham said 
“the arrival of a merry-andrew in a town is 
more beneficial than twenty asses loaded with 
medicines.”’ 





It is said that Mr. Lewes, the husband of 
“*George Eliot,” is so considerate of her literary 
feelings, and she is so sensitive to adverse criti- 
cism, that he goes carefully through all the re- 
views and newspapers, and keeps out of her 
sight any notices of her books and poems that 
are really severe. He tells her their substance, 
but thinks that the perusal of them needlessly 
excites her nerves and depresses her spirits. 





Glass eyes have been found in the heads of 
mummies, consequently they are not of recent 
invention; but wonderful improvements have 
been made in their construction. An artifi- 
cial eye not only covers up disfigurement, but 
strengthens the unimpaired organ, both eyes be- 
ing in direct sympathy. A well-made eye can 
usually be worn a year, but will then generally 
cause irritation by a roughness produced on the 
inner surface by the action of the secretions 
coming in contact with it. One would naturally 
suppose that the introduction of a foreign body 
like a glass eye into the ocular cayity would be 
very painful. But it is said that this is not so; 
that the extreme sensitiveness of the living eye 
is limited to the transparent cornea, and when 
this is destroyed, as it frequently is by disease, 
an artistically fitted artificial eye causes no pain. 
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466 
PERDITA. 
I prprep my hand in the sea, 
Wantonly. 


The sun shone red o’er castle and cave; 
Dreaming I rocked on the sleepy wave; 
I drew a pearl from the sea, 
Wonderingly. » 


There in my hand it lay; 

Who could say 

How from the depths of the ocean calm 
It rose, and slid itself into my palm? 

I smiled at finding there 

Pearl so fair. 


I kissed the beautiful thing, 
Marveling. 

Poor till now, I had grown to be 
The wealthiest maiden on land or sea. 
A priceless gem was mine, 

Pure, divine! 


I hid the pearl in my breast, 

Fearful lest 

The wind should steal or the wave repent 
Largess made in mere merriment, 

And snatch it back again 

Into the main. 


But careless grown, ah me! 
Wantonly 

I held between two fingers fine 
My gem above the sparkling brine, 
Only to see it gleam 

Across the stream. 


I felt the treasure slide 

Under the tide; 

I saw its mild and delicate ray, 
Glittering upward, fade away. 
Ah, then my tears did flow, 
Long ago! 


I weep, and weep, and weep, 

Into the deep; 

Sad am I that I could not hold 
A treasure richer than virgin gold, 
That Fate so sweetly gave 

Out of the wave. 


I dip my hand in the sea, 
Longingly ; 

But never more will that jewel white 
Shed on my soul its tender light: 
My pearl lies buried deep 

Where mermaids sleep. 





COLORADO AND THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


HE fine double-page illustration given this 
week comprises a series of accurate sketch- 
es of the salient points of one of the most pic- 
turesque regions of the United States, which 
has not inaptly been termed the American Switz- 
erland. It is true that this title, which Willis 
first applied to the Ramapo Pass, of New York, 
has been given in turn to every spot found charm- 
ing by enterprising tourists, from the Adiron- 
dacks to the Yosemite; but the fact that the 
grand Rocky Mountains have filled Colorado 
Territory with their highest peaks and wildest 
cafions must go far toward insuring it a lasting 
supremacy. Six peaks are found here over 
14,000 feet in height ; and the intervals between 
the mountain ranges are occupied by a series 
of undulating plateaus or parks, intersected by 
streams, and covered with grass and trees, which 
form one of the most beautiful and distinctive 
features of the ‘Territory. 

The Territory of Colorado, which is but a spot 
on the map in the midst of the vast area of the 
United States, is really a country fully as large 
as Great Britain, and comprises about 104,500 
square miles. It lies between Utah and Kan- 
sas, on the west and east, and is bounded on the 
north by Wyoming and Nebraska, and on the 
south by New Mexico. It ranks as the fourth 
Territory of the United States, and is the most 
rapidly growing of any. Sixteen years ago, in 
1858, at the time of the discovery of its gold 
mines, its white population consisted only of 4 
handful of hunters and trappers. At present it 
numbers over a hundred and fifty thousand white 
inbabitants, with an immigration of three thou- 
sanda month. It has already six hundred and 
forty miles of railway, six roads centering in the 
capital city of Denver, over a thousand miles of 
telegraph, one hundred and sixty-seven post-of- 
fices, and numerous banks, churches, and schools 
—a notable result of sixteen years’ growth. 

Colorado was first explored in 1806 by an ex- 
pedition of United States troops, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, who 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, and gave his 
name to the celebrated Pike’s Peak, the heart 
of the gold region. It was organized as a Ter- 
ritory in 1861 from parts of Utah, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and New Mexico. For some years past 
it has been knocking lustily at the doors of Con- 
gress for admission as a State into the Union, 
and its success is evidently only a question of 
time. A bill granting it a State government 
passed the Thirty-ninth Congress, and was ve- 
toed by President Johnson ; a similar bill passed 
the House of Representatives during the last 
session, but did not reach the Senate. 

It is a singular fact that no Territory of the 
United States excites so much interest in En- 
gland as Colorado, and numerous Englishmen 
are purchasing land in that region. The build- 
ing sites of Manitou—a charming glen near Col- 
orado City, where Grace Greenwood takes refuge 
every summer from the hay fever—are almost 
all sold, we are told, to wealthy Englishmen, 
who do not think it too much trouble to traverse 
half the globe every year for a place unvisited 
by the crowd, and this is true of many other 
parts of the Territory. But they need not count 
on isolation, for travelers are keen to scent new 





haunts, and it is altogether likely that in a few 
years the Rocky Mountains will supersede the 
Alps, and Mount Torrey and Gray’s Peak will 
rival Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau. 





THE SPARSLEYS’ BOARDERS. 


4 E Misses Sparsley were ladies in reduced 
_ circumstances, who had opened a boarding- 
house in order to keep body and soul together, 
and had hardly managed, by dint of high charges 
and indifferent fare, to make both ends meet, with 
an incapacity for business characteristic of ladies 
in reduced circumstances, In their secret hearts 
they despised themselves for having yielded to ne- 
cessity in a weak moment, and departed from the 
traditions of their forefathers—for having stain- 
ed their hands with ignoble baking and brewing, 
sweeping and dusting. Genteel penury seemed 
much more respectable in their eyes. ‘They had 
dreamed dreams, to be sure, of an invalid lady 
in search of a companion, who would sit in a 
crimson boudoir and read the Waverley Novels, 
and take airings in the fashionable square with 
carriage and-span. But as the invalid lady fail- 
ed to put in an appearance, while boarders did 
not, a choice in employment was hardly admis- 
sible. Inthe mean time they were not old enough 
to have renounced that earlier dream of marriage, 
and perhaps the idea that it was possible for them 
to be lifted out of the obscurity which they hated, 
at some future day, gave a relish to life that it 
might otherwise have lacked. It was at this 
very genteel boarding-house that Miss Drexel 
and her little sister took rooms one autumn. 
They were orphans, who had been obliged to sur- 
render the luxuries of a city home after the set- 
tlement of their father’s estate, and retire to the 
little sea-board town of Marathon, where school- 
ing and living were supposed to be cheap. It 
had seemed to be a mere matter of accident that 
she should have decided upon this place, with 
the,world before her where to choose. She had 
been looking over the map of New England one 
day with her lawyer, and the name took her 
fancy. 

** Marathon!” said she; ‘‘I don’t know but I 
should like to go there. It sounds heroic and 
historic.” 

**Yes, fine place,” answered the lawyer— 
** public schools—twelve thousand population— 
a dozen churches—cotton mills—” 

‘** Handy in case I should lose my pittance,” 
added Miss Drexel. 

‘* Savings-banks,” the lawyer continued, ‘‘ and 
horse railroad. I've a friend there, too, second 
cousin of wife’s—introduce you. Ben Jeffreys 
is a capital fellow, a lawyer too; it runs in the 
family. I'll write and ask him how he thinks it 
will do for you. He'll know about boarding- 
houses and all that.” 

And so it happened that Mr. Benedict Jeffreys 
wrote in answer that he thought it would do to 
a turn, and recommended the Misses Sparsley’s 
boarding-house, where he lodged himself. He 
even offered to meet Miss Drexel at the station, 
which he did; and perhaps he experienced a 
twinge of disappointment when she lifted her 
veil, and showed a travel-worn and tear-stained 
face, with a pair of placid blue eyes and an un- 
symmetrical nose, relieved by a fine firm mouth 
and a rosy English complexion. The Sparsleys 
received her with beaming cordiality. They had 
feared to see a New York girl of fashion, full of 
follies and flirtation—a beauty, perhaps, whose 
very umbrella would have an air of elegance and 
bon ton, who would wear four-buttoned gloves, 
and French boots, and real Valenciennes; where- 
as she seemed from their point of view a plain, 
every-day sort of girl, with no pretensions, and 
not in the least dangerous to a man like Mr. 
Jeffreys. For, in truth, Miss Katherine Spars- 
ley had a tender regard for said Benedict, which 
her elder sister fostered and furthered—a regard 
which nourished itself on very scanty nutriment, 
to be sure: on tickets to concerts and lectures, 
on an occasional seat behind his gray steed, on 
Christmas gifts and birthday tokens, and little 
kindnesses which it was as natural as breathing 
for him to offer toward whoever came in his way. 
In return, he possessed a small valise full of em- 
broidered slippers, braided smoking-caps, watch- 
cases, etc., of Katherine’s handiwork; the walls 
of his room were hung with poor daubs in water- 
colors, reminders of birthdays and holidays; 
there were tidies on every arm-chair, and his 
sofa-cushion had been purloined in order to re- 
appear in a splendid toilette of calla lilies and 
ivy leaves. All these attentions might have 
given him a hint of Miss Katherine’s ‘‘ open se- 
cret” if Mr. Jeffreys had lent any thought to the 
language, and had not been too well used to 
lady-like attentions. In fact, it was due to this 
amiable weakness on the part of Miss Katherine 
that the house was filled only with elderly wid- 
ows and antiquated spinsters and clergymen 
who had outlived their usefulness, and that they 
had been induced to take Miss Drexel merely be- 
cause Mr. Jeffreys had urged it, and had pro- 
posed giving up his own room, and finding 
lodgings at the hotel, in order that they might 
accommodate her. Of two evils they naturally 
chose the lesser: it would be possible to rid them- 
selves of Miss Drexel if she proved troublesome, 
but if Mr. Jeffreys departed, it might be for years, 
and it might be forever. 

Miss Drexel, having put Ally at school, began 
to make acquaintance with her new home. 
Mr. Jeffreys brought his friends to call, oth- 
ers followed suit; the Misses Sparsley were 
surprised to find her quite the fashion in cliques 
from which they had long been omitted. There 
were new, rich people in Marathon who knew 
not Joseph, who made much of Miss Drexel, 
and little of the Misses Sparsley, because Mr. 
Jeffreys had introduced her, and because they 
had found out her talent, and wished to enrich 
their fétes with her musical skill. The Spars- 





leys were not prepared for any such awkward 
situation, though they could have borne it had 
it not come about through Mr. Jeffreys’s in- 
fluence. Why had he not lent himself to their 
establishment in society, as well as to that of 
this stranger? Had she already bewitched him ? 
Perish the thought! 

** Your parlor looks like an oasis among the 
sands of Sahara,” Miss Katherine overheard him 
say to her, as he left it one day. ‘I believe 
you've appropriated every atom of sunshine there 
is in the house. I always thought my own room 
was charming, till you came and disenchanted 
it.” And indeed Miss Drexel’s parlor deserved 
his encomiums. It overlooked the country 
through four broad windows, whose embrasures 
were filled with flowering plants ; here and there 
were little treasures saved from the wreck of a 
once luxurious home; a writing stand of En- 
glish lacquer-work, an antique chair, a few fam- 
ily portraits of ladies in satin and jewels, and a 
grandfather by Copley ; an ormolu clock, with a 
chime like a distant cathedral bell; a Dresden 
china vase; and a Pompeian lamp, which illu- 
minated the ordinary boarding-house furnituring, 
and lent the room an air of quaint picturesque- 
ness, ‘The sun heaped great bars of gold on the 
dingy carpet, which made amends for its de- 
pressed expression, and touched and intensified 
every bit of color with its magic, till the place 
made one dream of painted windows and the 
flash of tropical wings, while the flowers in the 
Dresden vase palpitated like gems, and the odd 
figures of the lacquer-work seemed starting out 
from their dull background, and the geraniums 
and fuchsias burned like torches in the window- 
ledges. Miss Huldah suggested that she should 
shut out some of the glare after this, palpably 
hinting an injury to the carpet. ‘‘Too much 
sunshine is bad for eyes and carpets, Miss Drex- 
el,” she said. She did not care a farthing for 
Miss Drexel’s eyes ; she was merely afraid of the 
effect on Mr. Jeffreys’s. The room was getting 
too pleasant to him. It was aggravating enough, 
no doubt, to hear Mr. Jeffreys and Miss Drexel 
chatting on the stairway going up and down, and 
in the hall ; to know that the conversation some- 
times dropped into such an under-tone that it was 
impossible for the best-regulated ear to catch the 
import ; to find that when-they went out in dif- 
ferent directions, they almost invariably returned 
together, as if under the influence of some mag- 
netism hardly understood by their landladies, 
It was surely a little annoying that Mr. Jeffreys 
should spend everfing after evening in Miss 
Drexel’s parlor at the whist-table, especially as 
he had excused himself from the game on pre- 
vious winter evenings on the score of ignorance. 

“Oh, I thought you didn’t play whist,” essayed 
Miss Huldah, with feigned surpyse. 

**T’ve been learning,” he answered, ‘‘ with the 
help of Miss Drexel, Pole, and Cavendish. I'm 
a partner fit for a queen.” 

‘Then come down and play with Katherine 
and me sometimes. And perhaps Miss Drexel 
will favor us too? I’m about tired of dominoes.” 

They consented, to be sure. But the scheme 
did not work. Miss Huldah became so entan- 
gled in the branches of the family tree that she 
trumped her partner’s trick. Katherine was Mr. 
Jeffreys’s partner, but he saw nobody but Miss 
Drexel. Miss Huldah began to doubt if he un- 
derstood that .grandpapa had kept his carriage 
and span, had entertained a commodore, and had 
built and lived in Pimlico Place, at the court end 
of Marathon, where she and Katherine had first 
seen the day. She forgot that all this was an old 
story to Mr. Jeffreys, of which he was already 
weary, and which affected him not nearly so 
much as if they had been born in a hovel and 
reared on mud pies. In spite of her plain face 
and commonplace style, Miss Drexel was work- 
ing mischief for Katherine, Huldah feared; and 
she took her work up to that young reprobate’s 
room one afternoon, and read her an indirect 
lecture on the impropriety of seeing gentlemen 
alone in a boarding-house, especially if you were 
a young woman with no family behind you, in a 
strange place, where folks were ready to talk. 
In fact, before the summer was half through 
Miss Huldah was at her wit’s end. She de- 
clined to give up the cherished scheme of half a 
dozen summers for this upstart. Why should he 
not fancy Katherine as well as Miss Drexel? It 
is true, nothing had been withheld from Katherine 
which she had any right to expect. The gift of 
concert tickets continued ; she still had an occa- 
sional—indeed, a more frequent—seat behind Mr. 
Jeffreys’s nag; when he brought in a basket of 
early fruit, Katherine’s hands received it. But 
fruit and flowers found their way almost every 
day into Miss Drexel’s room; she had a seat in 
his carriage whenever he could leave business 
for pleasure; and Huldah did not know that 
Katherine’s drives and pleasures had been in- 
creased at her rival’s suggestion, nor would she 
have thanked her for her trouble. All this, 
however, was not at all to Huldah’s mind. She 
saw that opportunity would make Mr. Jeffreys 
the lover of Miss Drexel unless something 
should happen to interrupt their too easy in- 
tercourse. Mr. Jeffreys was indolent enough in 
his social nature ; she had never known him to 
go out of his way to cultivate the young ladies, 
and she had argued that once in the house and 
under his eye a young girl could make easy prey 
of him; indeed, she had built her hopes for 
Katherine on this peculiarity of his, and she ar- 
rived at the conclusion that she had been a fool 
to admit Miss Drexel to this opportunity. She 
ought to have known that a plain woman was 
more dangerous than a pretty one, inasmuch as 
a man is not on guard against her, while the 
pretty woman is so well pleased with herself that 
she takes little or no pains to please another. 
Huldah straightway decided to get Miss Drexel 
out of the house as soon as possible. Of course 
this could not be accomplished in a direct way ; 
she could not tell Miss Drexel up and down that 





her room was better than her company, and the 
only other alternative was to resort to little 
flings of temper and pin-pricks. of discomfort, 
which, if Miss Drexel was any thing of an epi- 
curean, would render her boarding-place highly 
distasteful. 

Now Miss Drexel had counted upon making 
a home for herself and Ally out of these sun- 
shiny rooms; and though she was no epicurean, 
and not much of a stoic, yet it was essential to 
her happiness to live on good terms with those 
about her. A quarrel was as disagreeable as the 
neighborhood of infection; and Miss Huldah 
undertook to quarrel with her, lectured her, ad- 
vised about the management of Ally, interfered 
with her, and made the girl dread to go down 
stairs to her meals, In truth, Miss Huldah did 
not care a farthing how obnoxious she made her- 
self, provided she could put opportunity beyond 
Miss Drexel’s reach, and keep, Mr. Jeffreys for 
Katherine. So, when Ally was convalescing 
after a juvenile illness, she refused to have the 
cook prepare her dinner at an earlier hour than 
that at which the household. dined, and Miss 
Drexel was forced to go out to a restaurant and 
procure a light dinner already cooked for her 
little sister. Miss Drexel’s means not being 
bountiful, and laundry-work high, she proposed 
to herself the care of her own and Ally’s muslins, 
and requested to be allowed the use of an iron- 
ing-board in the back kitchen, where she would 
have been in no one’s way; but this favor was 
declined : Miss Huldah couldn't have ladies pot- 
tering round in the kitchen, and spying out the 
poverty of the land; and the greatest concession 
that Miss Drexel could wring from her was the 
privilege of toiling up and. down two long flights 
of stairs with a hot.iron, to do the work in her 
own room. If Miss Drexel was invited to a 
picnic, Miss Huldah’s cake was just out, and 
her-bread in the oven, and the chickens unpluck- 
ed. When Miss Drexel aired her rooms, Hul- 
dah complained that she was warming the square 
outside. Miss Drexel endured every thing pa- 
tiently for six months or more, thinking Miss 
Huldah was overworked, and made fretful and 
fault-finding by the friction of unhappy cireum- 
stances ; but at last she fell into Miss Huldah’s 
trap, and went out to hunt up a new boarding- 
place one day, but without confiding in her land- 
lady. Mr. Jeffreys had been away a month on 
business, and the house was less like home than 
a prison. She directed her steps to the Sober- 
leys’ first, who kept boarders under protest, hav- 
ing had a baronet among their ancestors, who 
considerably interfered with the arrangement. 
Mrs. Soberley had a quartette of daughters to 
marry, however, and took only gentlemen board- 
ers, she said. ‘* Besides,” she added, ‘* it would 
be so unneighborly in me to take away the 
Sparsleys’ boarders; we are good friends, and 
they are needy women. If you weren’t the Spars- 
leys’ boarders, now—but you see how it is! It 
would be taking the bread out of a neighbor's 
mouth, now wouldn’t it ?” 

Disheartened, Miss Drexel pursued her quest 
to the Slicers’ door; but Mrs. Slicer, having a 
brace of gay sons, entertained only ‘‘ middle~ 
aged, respectable women.” 

** And am I not respectable, and twenty-six ?” 
cried Miss Drexel. 

**Tf you are, I could never reconcile it to my 
conscience to steal away the Sparsleys’ board- 


ers,” averred Mrs. Slicer, with holy horror. ‘‘I 
should feel Jike a thief and a robber!” 
Miss Waxwork’s house was full. ‘‘ You are 


the Sparsleys’ boarders, I believe?” she said ; and 
though two of her best rooms would be vacant in 
a month, she shuddered at the prospect of har- 
boring the Sparsleys’ boarders, as if she had been 
a burglar. ‘‘I had one of my highest-priced 
boarders wiled away from me once myself, and 
I said then I'd never take other folk’s away—no, 
never—so long as my name is Waxwork.” 

Mrs, Slipshod had room enough. ‘‘Oh yes; 
boarders are none too thick in Marathon, ma'am; 
but then it’s kinder unhandsome to carry off the 
Sparsleys’ boarders, when they've seen better 
days. I shouldn't never expect to prosper if I 
was that unneighborly, I shouldn't.” 

Miss Drexel went back to the Sparsleys’, climb- 
ed up to her own room, and sat down alone in 
tears. Throughout all Marathon she was only 
the Sparsleys’ boarder. The sunshine danced in, 
tangled on its way among the vines at the win- 
dows, pranking in the glories of the lacquered 
table, touching the old portraits till they seemed 
alive and about to address the Sparsleys’ board- 
er. Just then, while the tears were wet on her 
cheeks, somebody tapped lightly at the door, and 
pushed it open, . 

‘* A pretty way to welcome your friends!” said 
a cheery voice, ‘‘One would think you had lost 
them all.” 

‘*Y’ve lost my identity,” said she, half laugh- 
ing. . ‘* I’m nobody but the Sparsleys’ boarder !” 

‘*Dry your tears. That's something which 
can be remedied, if you will.” 

**1’'m not crying, Sir.” 

» ‘*Certainly not, if you say so.” 

* Perhaps you'd cry if you had lost your iden- 
tity. I'd be ashamed to laugh at a homeless and 
nameless girl, who is so disagreeable that no one 
will board her.” 

‘“*How? Has Miss Huldah dismissed you for 
flirting with your humble servant ?” 

**T wish she would; but I never did such a 
thing.” 

‘“'Then why these tears ?” 

‘*T told you they weren’t tears.” 

‘* Excuse me—these diamond sparks. 
Huldah doesn’t approve of sparks.” 

“*T thought perhaps you'd help me if I told 
you my troubles ; but you're too trifling.” 

“T'll mend instanter. You've no idea how 
serious I can be.” 

** Well, I’m afraid I shall have to leave town.” 

**On a wedding tour ?” 

“Don’t be frivolous. 


Miss 


It’s unendurable in 
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this house. Miss Huldah harries me night and 
day. I’m ruining my digestion from being kept 
in a constant state of misery. I've tried every 
boarding-house in town,.and every one has re- 
fused admittance to tie Sparsleys’ boarder. I 
should think they were all in league together 
against me if there was any reason. I thought 
perhaps you'd know of a nice private family who 
would like to take Ally and me?” 

“‘Certainly. I know of a private family that 
will take you and Ally, and bless the stars for 
the chance. And, what is odd, I eame to pro- 
pose that you should enter this very family ; but 
then you may not fancy it, when you know—” 

“* Beggars shouldn't be choosers. Tell me 
about.them. Where do they live ?” 

** Well, at present the family consists of but 
one member, and that one will live wherever you 
should choose.” 

**Too obliging to be human. 
name ?” 

** His name, pardon me, is Benedict Jeffreys, 
at your service.” 

**Oh, Mr. Jeffreys, what do you mean ?” 

** Haven’t I made it plain enough? You've 
lost your identity, and I’ve lost my heart. Let 
us console each other. In short, I beg to endow 
the Sparsleys’ boarder with the ancient name of 
Jeffreys.” 

“There is the sun soaking all the color out 
of the carpet again, Miss Drexel!” sung out 
Miss Huldah, putting her head in at the door. 

** Goodness f you here, Mr. Jeffreys ?” 

And so the Sparsleys lost their boarder. 


What's her 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XXVIL. 


SOUTHERN lady very kindly sends a few 
of those valuable recipes which are the in- 
heritance of well-bred women in her part of the 
country. As a rule, Southern ladies pay more 
attention to their complexions and the state of 
their hands than practical and intellectual North- 
erners feel inclined to do. If this were the Pal- 
ace of Truth, one would find great pleasure in 
saying that these studious intense women would 
be all the healthier and brighter, not to say wiser, 
for caring more about their looks, and keeping 
their bodies well dressed and in good condition. 
If their aspirations were granted, and clothes, 
dinners, and housekeeping generally came by na- 
ture, and these illuminated women had nothing 
but high missions of poetry and benevolence to 
perform, would they be any better off? For the 
truth remains that whatever one gets used to loses 
its interest, and the seraph might some morning 
in sheer disgust leave off her wings, and take to 
scraping garden mould and dusting the celestial 
arcana for the pleasure of getting her hands clean 
afterward, and of relief from the dreadful ennwt of 
being endlessly “high-toned” and speckless. The 
only woman who ever seemed angelic to me was 
one of these Southern ladies, who went about her 
house, in pantry and drawing-room, looking aft- 
er every detail of sugar barrel, tailor’s-board, and 
scissors, plantation supplies, and all the drudg- 
ery of seeing to children and servants, dressing 
wounded field hands, inspecting meat barrels, and 
teaching the cook, with the same sense and lady- 
hood that made her the most graceful hostess in 
three parishes of Louisiana. No woman's refine- 
ment ever seemed so ingrain, no taste so unhesi- 
tating, no motives so high by nature; and let me 
complete the climax by saying no woman ever 
could turn a yard of point lace and a coronet of 
violets into a dress bonnet so evidently Parisian 
at a glance. Her coiffures were airy wonders, 
and her toilettes of black lace, grenadine, and 
Florentine mosaics used to be the despair of her 
friends. She was full of the sweetest charity, 
dressing with plainness year after year during 
the war, to help less fortunate relatives, and she 
had the purest soul that ever dwelt in woman. I 
remember as we walked in the park at dusk one 
summer evening her confessing in shy tones, with 
a blush, though she was many years the older, 
that she had been tempted to read Michelet’s 
I’ Amour in the absence of other books, and ask- 
ing in confidence if another would not think she 
ought to confess it as a fault to her priest. She 
would not read novels—the only flaw I could 
find in her—because the Church forbade, or use 
powder for the same reason ; but she was one of 
the pleasantest society women that ever went to 
Europe, bought real lace in Brussels, and saw 
carnival in Rome. And she was just the same 
elegant sunny creature over a soap-boiling as she 
was hearing Nilsson at the Academy. How poor 
by the side of this opulent nature appear those 
one-sided beings who believe the best way of cul- 
tivating their minds and manners is to put the 
care of their bodies and their houses into menial 
hands, and neglect all that these rough under- 
lings do not accomplish! There are touches of 
dress and furnishing that only a lady’s hand and 
eye can give; more than this, she can never be 
sure of living in an atmosphere of complete phys- 
ical refinement and purity unless her surveillance 
has been brought to bear on every detail. A 
thorough woman will no more neglect to see that 
her house is in delicate order than she will be 
under-bred in manner, and will no more under- 
value the freshness and fairness of her person 
than she will tolerate scaling paper and smoky 
ceilings in her parlor. I think Southern ladies 
have the advantage over us Northerners in just 
the fact that, with all their proverbial grace and 
ease, they can be familiar with what we call 
coarse and prosaic duties without being affected 
by them. A plantation housekeeper knows far 
more about actual repulsive work than many 
New England women, who keep as far as possi- 
ble from the precincts of their kitchens and from 
collision with their Irish help. 
This was suggested by the pleasant letter full 
of practical ideas which brought the curious de- 
scription of cosmetic masks used by New Or- 


leans ladies, Young girls there grease their 

faces at night with citrine ointment, which, aft- 

er long and constant use, fades their freckles 

completely. ‘The druggists keep the composi- 

tion of this salve a secret, but will put it up for 

any one who wants it. But one thing South- 

erners declare is efficacious to ward off freckles, 

and that is to wear a mask, cut by one’s own side 

face, of buckskin, letting the seam be whipped 

over and come down the middle of the face. 

Lay in this another mask of linen that has been 
dipped in wax. My informant says, line this 
again with a second buckskin mask, but it seems 
oppressive to think of wearing any thing so heavy 
over the face, and the waxen cloth would be quite 
as beneficial without lining. The whole must 
be fitted to the face so as to exclude the air, 
and tied on by tapes sewed at the forehead and 
neck. A bit of wire or a hair-pin is run in and 
out over the nose of the mask to press it down 
out of the way of the eyes. Make a buckskin 
collar to fit the neck, and this singular gear is 
complete. We are assured that any young lady 
with patience may bleach herself by its aid, for 
the writer has often seen it tried. One can not 
but admire the fortitude of girls who submit to 
seclusion for hours every day while wearing this 
heavy thing. Part of its benefit is due to the 
warmth of the buckskin, which keeps up a gentle 
insensible perspiration, dissolving the old dry 
skin, while it absorbs the surplus oil from the 
glands of the face. Most, however, will prefer 
the mask of fine white silk which the Parisian 
ladies wore fifty years and more since to preserve 
The mask of black velvet 


liers and from the winds, which certainly torment 
fair ones here as much now as they did in the 
days of the first British governors of Manhattan. 
A mask is not so irritating as a close veil, which 
dims the sight and makes breathing less easy. 
A close mask of buckskin would, by sleeping in 
it, and wearing through the morning for two or 
three weeks, probably soften’ and improve dry 
skins, of which many complain. The famous 
Madame Vestris, who was beautiful at an ad- 
vanced age, kept her complexion by sleeping in 
a paste made from the whites of four eggs boiled 
in a pint of rose-water, to which half an ounce 
of alum and half an ounce of the oil of sweet 
almonds was added before boiling, and the whole 
beaten together as it began to simmer. This 
preparation gives firmness and purity to loose 
dull skins, and, it is hoped, will meet the wants 
of many ladies who are desirous of such a reme- 
dy. Another old recipe for the skin is to in- 
fuse wheat bran, well sifted, four hours in white 
wine vinegar; add the yolks of five eggs, well 
beaten, and two grains of ambergris ; distill, and 
cork for fifteen days, when it will be fit for use. 
Apply every day with a bit of flannel dipped in 
the liquid, which gives a fine polish to the face 
and arms. It is to be regretted that old recipes 
are not more exact, for the quantity of bran and 
vinegar is not given. ‘Thrice as much of the 
latter as of the bran would make an infusion suf- 
ficiently strong. 

An extremely fragrant mixture to perfume 
the body, used of old by royal mistresses to 
make their presence enchanting, is made of 
choice ingredients. Two handfuls”of jessamine 
or jasmine flowers were steeped in one quart 
of rose-water, and mixed with as much orange- 
water, then strained through porous paper, and 
a scruple each of musk and ambergris added. 
Violet-oil would suit modern tastes better than 
musk, when it would be a truly sumptuous per- 
fume. But where are the jasmine flowers to 
come from? youask. ‘Truly I know not, ladies, 
unless you take to raising plots of this lovely 
flower, than which you could not do better, 
or some Southern woman, who sighs for an 
available industry that would suit her taste, sur- 
rounds herself with a flower farm of one or two 
acres, and makes herself rich in this delightful 
way. Women work for money in far harder 
ways, and are grateful for the chance. I shall 
not soon forget the crop of immortelles growing 
on a quarter of an acre of a stony little farm in 
Yankee land, which an old woman tended. It 
was a pretty sight; but what was more to her, 
she sold them all in the autumn, and made fifty 
dollars by it—more, judging by looks, than the 
rest of the farm brought in. ‘There-is no surer 
way for girls in the country to make money thar 
by raising sweet herbs and perfumed flowers. 
Any one who has even a sunny village lot may 
make it profitable. ‘The demand for perfumes 
increases every year. 

In answer to repeated inquiries for the recipe 
containing dock root for the hair, it is here 
given, with the remark that the root which forms 
the principal ingredient is entirely different from 
the burdock, a tea of which sometimes keeps 
the hair from falling out. Persons who have 
used the latter say it makes the hair harsh, but 
this is remedied by frequent and continued brush- 
ing. It is not necessary to wet the length of the 
hair with the tea, but merely to rub the latter 
well into the roots with flannel or a small brush 
dipped in the liquid. Burdock is used by boil- 
ing a handful of the root, gathered before the 
leaves start, or in the fall after the top is dead, 
in three pints of soft water, simmering down to 
a quart, when it is strained and set aside for use. 

Yellow-dock (otherwise called sour-dock, nar- 
row-dock, and curled-dock) grows in waste ground, 
and the root has alterative, purifying, and some- 
what astringent properties. It is valuable in 
skin diseases, and probably its use for the hair 
depends on correcting an irritable state of the 
scalp induced by disordered blood. ‘The recipe 
which contains it reads thus: One pound of yel- 
low-dock root boiled in five pints of water till re- 
duced to one pint; strain and add one ounce of 





pulverized borax, half an ounce of coarse salt, three 





ounces of sweet-oil, one pint of New England rum, 

and the juice of three large red onions ; perfume 

with ambergris, or oils of cinnamon and orange ; 

let it stand three days, after straining through 

porous paper, which druggists keep for the pur- 

pose; then it is used as every preparation for 
stimulating the hair ought to be. The scalp is 

brushed smartly till it is red, and the tonic rubbed 

into the roots with a flannel cloth. Heating the 

head afterward opens the pores and absorbs the 
stimulant. Six weeks’ daily use ought to pro- 
duce marked effect on the growth of the hair. 

Remember this is used as a tonic to start the 
hair, and the bardock tea to arrest its falling 
out. Both are well recommended. A letter 
just received says: ‘‘ For the recipe of burdock 
tea to prevent the hair from falling out accept 
my thanks, as it has proved entirely efficacious 
in my case.” 

A correspondent is puzzled because ammonia 
is recommended both to bleach the hair and to 
restore it when turning gray. The explanation 
is very simple. Weak ammonia restores the 
color and stimulates the growth of the locks, 
while a strong preparation fades and kills it. 
The same thing is seen on fabrics that have lost 
their tints, which are restored by weak ammonia, 
but destroyed by its full strength. Two or three 
large spoonfuls of liquid ammonia to a quart of 
warm water is just right for bathing the head. A 
solution strong enough to bleach the hair would 
be painful to use, as it would burn the skin. 





DOGS AND THEIR MADNESS. 


HE bite of a dog is always a nasty thing, 
painful, and apt to fester and heal badly. 
But the bite of a dog in health can not possibly 
give hydrophobia; the animal must itself be 
rabid; and under ordinary circumstances there 
is no ground for any grave apprehension on ac- 
count of a bite, no matter how severe it may be. 
Even those who are bitten by a rabid dog will do 
well not to be seriously alarmed. 

But it is important that we should be able to 
recognize the premonitory symptoms of the dis- 
ease, and so secure the animal before it can do 
mischief. 

Rabies in the dog commences with the ordi- 
nary signs of ill health. ‘The poor creature is 
dull and unhappy, its eye is dim, its nose is hot 
and hard, and its manner is listless and deject- 
ed. Indeed, a sick dog is in many ways like a 
sick child. It betrays symptoms of malaise, is 
downcast, and anxious to be ¢aressed and com- 
forted. Here, however, is one of the most fer- 
tile sources of danger; for from the moment 
that a dog begins"to sicken for hydrophobia its 
saliva is infectious, and there"is consequently 
nothing more dangerous than ever to allow a 
dog to lick the hands or face. The deadly virus 
may be absorbed in the very slightest abrasion of 
the skin. 

The first stage is soon over, and to it succeeds 
the second, in which the distinctive symptoms 
begin to show themselves. Rabies in the doz 
as in man, is a disease of the nervous system, 
due to or coupled with a morbid condition of 
the salivary glands, the saliva itself, the fauces 
or throat, and the adjacent parts. Hence it fol- 
lows that as soon as the premonitory symptoms 
of general sickness and discomfort are over, the 
more definite characteristics of the disease itself 
are almost ffnmistakable. ‘The poor animal suf- 
fers from an irritation of the gums and teeth 
that makes him—something like a teething child 
—bite and gnaw at every thing that comes in his 
way. He will gnaw at his chain, and at the 
wood-work of his kennel, or at the mat on which 
he lies. He will take up in his mouth and champ 
stones, straw, and pieces of dirt or filth. His 
teeth apparently pain him, and he will rub and 
scratch at them with his fore-paws, as if a fish 
bone had stuck in the gum and he were trying 
to get it out. But most significant of all is the 
change in his voice, due to incipient inflamma- 
tion of the throat and larynx. ‘The bark of a 
dog in health is clear and sonorous; the animal 
tals with ease, as it were, each yelp yielding 
a distinct and clear note. A rabid dog, on 
the contrary, utters a bark which, once heard, 
can never be mistaken—a sort of strangled, 
stifled howl, lugubrious in its tone, and uttered 
with an evident effort. It is not, indeed, too 
much to say that a skilled veterinary surgeon 
can detect a mad dog by its bark alone; and 
that the moment a dog’s bark is altered in its 
timbre the animal should be carefully watched 
to see if other symptoms are not present. 

Nor is this all. Besides the inflammation of 
the throat, there is also the cerebral disturbance, 
which leads to a set of symptoms of its own, 
equally important and significant. The rabid 
dog is uneasy and anxious, He roams from 
place to place, seeking rest and finding none. 
He starts up suddenly and snaps at the air, as 
if he were vexed by phantoms. He watches in- 
tently imaginary objects, following them closely 
with his eyes, as if meditating a spring. Above 
all, he conceives a violent dislike to his own spe- 
cies, and the mere sight of another dog will at 
once drive him into an uncontrollable fit of pas- 
sion. Hitherto he will have been sufficiently 
docile and tractable, obedient to his master’s 
voice, anxious for the customary caress, and, if 
any thing, more than usually demonstrative of 
his affection. But toward the end his restless- 
ness increases, and he seizes the first chance of 
straying away from home. Wandering out into 
the street, he runs recklessly and listlessly up 
and down, his tail between his legs, his hair 
foul and bristling, his whole look haggard and 
woe-begone. ‘The evil fancies which haunt him 
grow on him. Soon he becomes furious, attack- 
ing other dogs, horses, cattle men—every thing, 
in short, that comes across his path. In this, 
the last stage, the disease is only too apparent ; 





further doubt as to its nature is impossible. As 


a rule, the poor creature is killed, although often 
not before he has spread the disease over an en- 
tire county. If not killed, he soon dies in the 
natural course. His rage increases, but he be- 
comes weaker and weaker. His legs fail him, 
paralysis sets in, and he expires in convulsions. 
The moment a dog appears at all ill he should 
be suspected, more especially if he should have 
been bitten by a strange dog, or have the scar of 
a bite upon him. It is as easy to tell when a 
dog is ill as to tell when a child is ill. A dog in 
health is bright and animated, runs freely about, 
and carries its tail erect; its nose is moist, its 
tongue clean, its coat clear and “satiny,” and 
its eye full of light and. life. A dog that is out 
of health is the very contrary of all this; and the 
dog that is out of health when hydrophobia is 
prevalent should be at once secluded. Ina few 
days either he will be well again, or else the dis- 
tinctive features of the disease will have shown 
themselves, and further doubt will be out of the 
question. 
What, then, is really all-essential is that those 
who keep a dog should watch him most careful- 
ly, to see that he is bitten by no other dog. But 
they should also watch his health, and note any 
alteration in his habits, however slight. 
‘* But how if I am bitten,” the reader will nat- 
urally ask, “‘ either by my own or a strange dog ?” 
The answer is a very easy one. If you have the 
least reason for suspecting the dog to be rabid, 
do not lose a moment. Go at once to the near- 
est surgeon; do not wait to send for him. On 
your way keep on sucking the wound, taking care 
to spit out all that comes into your mouth, If 
the place is where you can not get at it to suck 
it, then you must squeeze it, or sponge it, or do 
any thing else to incite it to bleed freely. If it 
is on a limb, put on what is called a tourniquet 
with a pocket-handkerchief or a piece of string, 
and a walking-stick or a bit of fire-wood; and as 
soon as you are in the surgeon’s hands, trust to 
him implicitly, and remember the good old lines, 

** Better submit to a little ill, 

Than run the risk of a greater still.” 

If a surgeon is not within reach, there are two 
resources, and two only—the knife and the cau- 
tery. Few people probably have the requisite 
courage to cut out the bitten part for themselves. 
But I venture to say this, that if any one who 
had ever seen a hydrophobic, patient die, as I 
have, were to be bitten himself by a mad dog, he 
would take out his pocket-knife and, if possible, 
cut the bitten part away without a moment's hes- 
itation. The pain of a cut is no very serious 
matter after all. We all know what it is; and 
any surgeon will tell us that to cut ont a dog's 
bite is not much, if at all, more painful than to 
have a big double tooth pulled out. We may 
take it for granted, however, that few people 
will ever do this, and that fewer still will follow 
‘**Shirley’s” example, and burn the place out 
with a hot iron. But there is a quick method 
of cauterizing, used for the bite of a snake, and 
which I much recommend. If a Carolina plant- 
er is bitten by a poisonous snake, he pours gun- 
powder on the wound, heaps it into a little pyra- 
mid, and then flashes it, repeating the operation 
some four or five times. The process almost al- 
ways secures immunity; and the poison of a 
deadly snake is so much more subtle and rapid 
in its operation than the saliva of a mad dog, 
that I confess I can not but think that what is 
successful in the one ca8e would probably be suc- 
cessful in the other. But then gunpowder is not 
always to be got, and we consequently have to 
find a ready substitute for it. The best of these, 
to my mind, is the solid lunar caustic, or nitrate 
of silver. Chemists sell little sticks or ‘* points” 
of lunar caustic fitted up in a wooden case, not 
unlike a patent pencil. You can carry ene of 
these in your waistcoat pocket; and, if you are 
bitten, you have only to pull out your ‘ point” 
and to at once apply it freely to the bitten sur- 
face. I myself have kept dogs for years, and I 
make it a rule to ‘‘ touch” with lunar caustic ev- 
ery bite that I receive. It is so infinitely the 
best to be on the safe side. 

I will conclude with a word of warning, and a 
word of comfort. 

The word of warning is, trust to no so-called 
**eures’’ for hydrophobia. No cure is known. 
The broad facts of the case are simply these: 
of those who are bitten by mad dogs compara- 
tively few take or ‘‘ contract” the disease. Of 
those who are bitten and escape it will be found 
that the majority have treated the wound vigor- 
ously, or, as doctors say, ‘‘ heroically,” cutting it 
out or cauterizing it severely. But of those 
who contract the disease all die. No single 
case of recovery is upon record. I do not like 
to use hard names, but I know what I think of 
those who pretend to have a specific for hydro- 
phobia, and who are willing to sell it. Trust in 
no quack remedy. The danger is too terrible 
to be trifled with. Go to the surgeon at once, 
if you can. If a surgeon is not within immedi- 
ate reach, then use knife, gunpowder, lunar caus- 
tic—any thing that will burn out or cut out the 
wound, and that you have the courage to bear, 





THE CHAMELEON. 


HERE is an animal which for two thousand 
years has excited the curiosity and super- 
stition of man by its change of color—that is, the 
chameleon. No reasonable observation was ever 
made upon it until Perrault instituted some ex- 
periments in the seventeenth century. He ob- 
served that the animal became pale at night, and 
took a deeper color when in the sun, or when it 
was teased ; while the idea that it took its color 
from surrounding objects was simply fabulous. 
He wrapped it in different kinds of cloth, and 
once only did it become paler when in-white. 
Its colors were very limited, varying from gray 
to green and greenish-brown. 
Little more than this is known in the present 
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day: under our skies it soon loses its intensity 
of color. Beneath the African sun its livery is 
incessantly changing ; sometimes a row of large 
patches appears on the sides, or the skin is spotted 
like a trout, the spots turning to the size of a 
pin’s head. At other times the figures are light 
on a brown ground, which a moment before were 
brown on a light ground, and these last during 
the day. A naturalist speaks of two chameleons 
which were tied together on a boat in the Nile, 
with sufficient length of string to run about, and 
so always submissive to the same influences of 
light, ete. They offered a contrast of color, 
though to a certain degree alike ; but when they 
slept under the straw chair which they chose for 
their domicile they were exactly of the same 
shade during the hours of rest—a fine sea green, 
that never changed. The skin rested, as did the 
brain, so that it seemed probable that central ac- 
tivity, thought, will, or whatever name is given, 
has some effect in the change of color. The 
probability is that as they become pale the pig- 
ment does not leave the skin, but that it is col- 
lected in spheres too small to affect our retina, 
which will be impressed by the same quantity of 
pigment when more extended. 

It is undoubtedly the nerves which connect the 
brain with organs where the pigment is retained. 
By cutting a nerve the coloring matter is para- 
lyzed in that portion. of the skin through which 
the nerve passes, just as a muscle is isolated by 
the section of its nerve. If this operation be 
performed on a turbot when in a dark state, 
and thrown into a sandy bottom, the whole body 
grows paler, excepting the part which can not 
receive cerebral influence, ‘The nerves have, in 
general, a very simple and regular distribution : 
if two or three of these are cut in the,body of 
the fish, a black transversal band following the 
course of the nerve will be seen; while, if the 
nerve which animates the head is thus treated, 
the turbot, growing paler on the sand, keeps a kind 
of black mask, which.has a very curious effect. 
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These marks will remain for many weeks, and 
what may be called paralysis of color has been 
remarked in consequence of illness or accident. 
Such was seen in the head of a large turbot, the 
body being of a different color. It was watched, 
and died after a few days, evidently of some in- 
jury which it had received. The subject offers 
a field of immense inquiry: the chemical and 
physical study of pigments, the conditions which 
regulate their appearance, their intensity, and 
variations under certain influences, the want of 
them in albinos, and the exaggerated develop- 
ment in other forms of disease. To Mr. Dar- 
win in England and to M. Ponchet in France 
the subject is indebted for much research, which 
will no doubt be continued as occasion offers. 





THE LADY OF BLACK FRIARS. 


Tur trees all silent in the blue morn stood, 
And frosted leaves were lit with many lights 
Of suns in miniature, when throngh the wood 
Rode first King James of Scotland and his knights: 
Their hearts were bent upon a feast at Perth— 
A time to love a lady and be merry; 
And they were full of badinage and mirth, 
Until the white road took them to the ferry; 
Then laughter left them, for a woman came 
With evil speech, and called the king by name. 


She faced them all, and raised her bony hand, 
And lifted up her wan and withered face: 
“My lord, the great King of the Northern Land, 
This ferry leads unto your burial-place! 
Seek not for Charon and his boat of death, 
Nor laugh at my foreknowledge of the truth; 
Your life is but a thing of one day’s breath, 
If you reck not the warning word of ruth: 
I am a prophetess, and know the sorrow 
That may or may not come upon the morrow.” 


He laughed aloud, but in his heart was fear, 
For in a book of mystery he had read 

A king in Scotland should be slain that year, 
And he bethonght the year was nearly dead; 
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“SHE STOOD THERE 


But how could he, in all his bravery, 
Confess before his knights in humble voice 
That he had faith in woman’s dreamery ?— 





CARRIAGE COSTUME. 


The king of power could not be king of choice; 





AND DID NOT BLENCH.” 


And so he crossed the river, and she stood 
In silence watching them on Charon’s flood. 
* 7 . ° 7 . * 

The winter moon on sleeping thorpes looked down, 

And showed the traveler distant halls and spires; 
Keen frost went silently about the town, 

And silvered o’er the Abbey of Black Friars. ~ 
Inside the abbey love danced in the halls, 

And fire-light on fair faces threw its gloss; 
Outside, where ivy on the agéd walls 

Had written legends that were bound with moss, 
A woman stood, a diddering sad thing, 
Shut out because she went to warn the king. 


“For well I know,” she said, “that on this night 
Comes Graham from the mountains with his men; 
The king, because he does not heed the light, 
Shall never see the sun or me again.” 
The king had sent the prophetess away, 
And he was telling guests, with wine made merry, 
How the mad crone had met him on that day, 
And dared him and his knights to cross the ferry ; 
But ere he ended, hearts Wére struck with fear, 
For noise of men in armor they could hear! 


Then came the clash of swords in wild uproar, 
And torches flashed the windows with red light; 
“Conceal the king, and double bolt the door, 
Till he has time to fit himself for flight!” 
The bolt was gone! the men were hot in chase! 
Then Catherine Douglas ran to make or mar, 
And with celestial beauty in her face 
Lifted her arm and placed it as a bar! 
A moment more, and swords were throngh to wrench 
The door, but she stood there and did not blench; 


Until her arm was broken, and she fell 
With pallid mouth aswoon upon the floor; 
And then rushed in the ruthless hounds of hell, 
To make the feasting scene a scene of gore: 
None thought of that brave lady who had done 
A deed full worthy of her Douglas blood. 
December's dreary days were well-nigh run— 
The year was passing to oblivion’s flood, 
But ere it went out with the sobbing rain, 
’Twas known a king in Scotland had been slain. 








JARRIAGE COSTUME. 


HIS tasteful model for carriage and visiting 

costumes is a skirt of light olive brown 
silk, with a polonaise of lace-striped pongee of 
the same color. The skirt has two side pleat- 
ings of the silk. The polonaise has an apron 
front without trimmings, while the back has 
pleating around the edge, and a simulated basque 
is made of three other pleatings. In front a 
plain silk vest is inserted, and a ruff trims the 
neck, Bonnet of very pale olive silk with a 
soft Corday crown, trimmed with a cluster of 
pink stemless roses and tulle streamers, Buff 
kid gloves, 
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REDEEMED FROM THE POUND. 
6 yo pretty picture tells its own story. The 





| by all who set the lives of men above those of 
beasts. For of all fearful deaths none can be 
imagined so full of horror as that from hydro- 


whole household is rejoicing over the return | phobia; and that this is a real and not an im- 


of the household pet, which has been rescued 
from the pound just in time to escape asphyxia- 
tion, 
as one might suppose. 
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master testifies that of five hundred and nineteen 
dogs impounded under the dog ldw in New York 
city, only four were redeemed by their owners ; 
and still more, that there were not three good dogs 
in the whole lot. The remainder were merely 
the mongrel, mangy curs that are so wont to in- 
fest the streets of large cities, and whose death 
must be regarded as a blessing instead of a curse 


Such scenes, however, are not so common | 
‘The New York pound- | 


| aginary disease, seems proved beyond the possi- 
| bility of rational doubt. 

rly this summer an ordinance was passed 
by the New York Board of Aldermen requiring 





to the boys, who soon filled the pound to over- 
flowing with dogs whose presence was agreeably 
missed from the streets, while the well-known 
Mr. Bergh made war on the ordinance, and se- 
cured the imprisonment of the pound-master, 
who, however, was soon released. It is proba- 
ble that the system will be improved by the ap- 
pointment of responsible persons to seize the 
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hydrophobia. Within the last few weeks it has 
extended to London, where the authorities have 
ordered the police to destroy all stray dogs. Inu 
our own cities scarcely a day passes wherein the 
pipers do not record one or two mad dog bites, 
and deaths from hydrophobia are far from infre- 
quent. In view of these facts, the action of the 
New York city government in ordering the de- 
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REDEEMED FROM THE POUND. 


all dogs to be muzzled, under penalty of being | dogs, and the perfection of the mode of execution. 


killed, and offering a reward of fifty cents for 
every unmuzzled dog that should be brought to 
the pound in Thirty-seventh Street, between 
Tenth and Eleventh avenues. The dogs were 
to be kept for forty-eight hours, subject to re- 
demption, and then to be asphyxiated with car- 
bonic acid gas. This gave lucrative employment 


This year rabies appears almost epidemical both 
in this country and in England. The English 
papers report that the disease broke out in the 
northern counties some six months ago, and has 
since spread with fearful rapidity, mad dogs hav- 
ing been killed in almost every part of the coun- 


| try, and several deaths having occurred from 


struction of street dogs is praiseworthy. The 
wisdom of this course was proved during the hy- 
drophobia panic in England in 1866. In that 
year no less than thirty-six persons died of the 
disease. Stringent measures of repression were 
taken, and all suspected dogs were killed. The 
number of deaths immediately fell to ten in the 
next year, and to seven the year after. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Op Svssormer.—We have not the pattern you 
want. The apron front of the polonaise is not cut 
whole, but is held together by a row of ribbon bows. 

Mas. M. 1. §.—Dresse-makers insist that white grena- 
dine and barége must be made over silk, but this is 
expensive, and a cheaper fashion is to make the skirt 
of plain white barége or grenadine and have inch-wide 
(white) satin-striped grenadine for the basque, apron 
over-skirt, and flounces. You will require from twenty 
to twenty-five yards. This will make a pretty dress 
for evenings in summer. There is not much variety 
in such goods, though whatvis called Chambéry gauze 
is the best. 

J. A. K.—A belted sacqne and long apron over-skirt, 
trimmed with a plain ruffle of the same, or else with 
English embroidery, will be pretty for your Victoria 
lawn over dress. Ladies are again wearing plaited 
coils very high on the head. You must consult Bazar 
plates for details of coiffures. 

Mes. Onsover.—To make grenadine dresses read 
New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 23, 24, and 26, 
Vol. VII. 

Mrs. J. R. C.—Let the middle of your lace shawl 
form a deep apron, draw it back en the sides, and 
drape the fronts over your tournure. A Brussels net 
sacque striped with insertion or with jet passemen- 
terie should be belted in above it. You could also 
get figured net, and outline the figures with jet beads. 
Do not put guipure and llama lace together. Trim 
your light silk skirt with shirred flounces. Wear 
white lace in the neck and wrists of your black net 
sacque. 

A. B. C,—Address Harper & Brothers on matters 
pertaining to MSS. It is impossible to answer ques- 
tions concerning them in this column. 

L. H.—We do not reply to questions by mail, and 
we can not repeat information for the benefit of per- 
sons who can not afford to buy back numbers of the 
Bazar. 

Looy J. T.—We are not responsible for the state- 
ments of advertisers, nor can we give you any infor- 
mation about them. 

Vernrontoa.—There is a training school for nurses 
connected with Bellevue Hospital; nurses are also 
trained at the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, in Boston, and similar institutions. For fur- 
ther particulars you must address the parties them- 
selves. The State Normal Art School in Boston is 
designed for special instruction in drawing. We do 
not know of any school for the coloring of photo- 
graphs. 

Saran B.—It is not customary to invite to your 
party people of whom you have merely heard, but 
have not known personally. 

Bre.t.—The entire six patterns for ladies’ lingerie 
will cost you only 25 centa. Make your grenadine 
with belted basque and long over-skirt by pattern 
illustrated in Bgzar No. 23, Vol. VII. Put side pleat- 
ings of silk or else fringe on your polonaise. 

W. X. ¥.—A blue-gray silk would be best for a bride 
in September. The traveling dress should be of cash- 
mere or camel's-hair. It is impossible for us to tell 
now with any accuracy what styles will be in vogue 
for autumn. 

Mas. Joun T. S.—We can not give you the list of 
prices you want, nor do we make purchases for our 
readers. If you will write to any of the furnishing 
stores quoted in our New York Fashions you can get 
all the information you desire. We do not reply by 
mail. 








Corvine Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newedealers generally; or 
will be sent by. mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Frrox axp Tan, ask your druggist for wat | 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
Epons and Pimpce Remepy, the great Skin Mepicine 
for Pimples, sot or Fleshworms. Consult 
C. PERRY, the noted Skin Docto 
49 Bond St., New York. 








THREE PAIR 


of Best ate ype ate Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 


Re pair sent, pos' , for i 4 00, Finest French Lisle 
hread Gloves, 2 rx ation, 50c. ; 8-Button, 65c.; 4-But- 
ton, 75c. pair. An immense stock of Fine Millinery and 
Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. Price-List and 

t Fashion Plate sent Free upon egysention 
- TAYLOR'S ) BAZAR, 358 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


fs Ape egy gg 8 


neglect to bu 
[CN GLISH] oeneseiee: 
sh oes. If you ory a 
CHANNE shoe that won’t wear 
ragged on your pretty 


feet, ladies, insist on baying only these. You can see 
the channel on the sole. 


hi Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort, & Style, 
ie Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimonials in 
its favor are being received from 
parts of the United States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 


New Yor« Acenrs. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices. Send 
for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 
Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 

nent with privilege to examine, What can be fairer? 
ADI E st CONSTITUTION “WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 

















UNION ADAMS & G0. 


MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 


FINE SHIRTS, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, AND 
DRAWERS. 

637 


637 BROADWAY. 


Th Patent Buckskin Supporter 








DapUsUNTI093y] 


Send for Circular. D.C. HALL & CO., 44 West Bway, 
N. ¥., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
U ndergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION 
IN HAIR GOODS, 





JOSEPHS HAIR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth St., N. Y. 

In consequence of extensive alterations we have 
decided to sell our immense stock of Hair Good 
eS to over $50,000, at prices UNHEARD O 
in New 


Finest cea Hair Switches, solid, NOT DYED. 
rim 


No ° 
PRICE-LIST. 
LONG STEM. 
SB CMOS... ccccvace 1% ounces 
28 inches 23g 
80 inches.. 





82 inches 
PRICE-LIST. 
ALL LONG HAIR. 


Finest quality {on Hair Switches, solid, NOT 
DYED. All Long Hair. 


20 inches...... 26 ounces ail 4 inch stem...... $3 50 
22 inches...... 8 ounces...... Sinch stem...... 5 
24 inches. ..... 334 ounces...... 6 inch stem...... 6 
26 inches...... 4 ounces...... 8 inch stem...... 50 
28 inches...... 43¢ ounces..... 10 inch stem...... 9 50 


Goods sent C. 0. D. by express, or on receipt of 
Post-Office pe: ae money in registe 
ters, free of charge, to all parts of the country. 
Liberal Reduction made to the Wholesale Trade. 








SOLD BY ALL “‘DRUGGISTS. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
fected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders, Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane, 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into @ gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the iron, The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and emoothness. 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


Ladies’ Garment Suspender, 


Relieves back, hips, and mg pd 
organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
pending all the skirts over the shoul- 
ders. No buttons or sewing required. 

Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 
= G. 4 stamp. Liberal discount * the dozen 
Pat, Aug. 19, 1878. or Gross, Cc. 8. KINSEY 











56 Summer ‘Street, Boston. 


pu Accompanist’s Self-Instructor.— 
(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), can become an expert Piano accompanist to any 
song. A great assistant to teachers and those takin) 

Piano lessons. By F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Broadway, N NY 
A copy of this work sent prepaid on receipt of $1 00. 
For safety se nd vegistered letter or P.O. money-order. 








T= PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 

sorb moisture and a the 
Dress Ss perfora- 
ted Premium ackskin U Under- 
garments are recommended by 

ail Physicians. The Buckskin 
porter is strongly recom- 








1. RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pounzau & Co., 838 Broadway, Send for circular, 





ded for its ma: ny exelent ualities. 8 :nd for cir- 
culars. D.C. HA Vest Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


Thomson's Pat, Ventilating 
Glove - a Corset. 








THE VENTILATING OR SUMMER CORSET. 


Entirely new in style, perfect in shape, and far su- 
perior to any Summer Corset ever made. Sold at Re- 
tail by all first-class dealers. 


Price $1 50 per Pair. 


(Cm See that the name THOMSON, and the 
Trade-Mark, a CROWN, are stamped 
on every pair. 
THOMSON. LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers and Owners of Patent, 
478 & 480 BROADWAY. 





A EH'amous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC. 


Tested for 18 years with ith unparalleled success. The 
ee tonic ever discovered, and the best in the 
wor! 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


This justly famous Vitalizing Tonic and d health- 
ful Stimulant, Invigorator,‘and Restorative acts like 
magic,rapidly and apereaanes ie, restoring the Health and 
oy th, and BUILDING UP, INVIGORATING, and 

IZING the entire Nervonsand Physical Systems. 


For General Debility, prostration of the Vital Forces 
and Powers, Loss of Nervous Power and Ene 
A weg Nervousness, Nervous Affections, Wake- 
fulness, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, Want of Blood, 
Méntal and Nervous Exhaustion, Debility arising 
from Fevers or other illness, and d Weakness of every 
description. —- 
This famous Vitalizing Specific is a certain and im- 
mediate Cure. 
TRY IT! TRY IT! TRY IT! 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 


| Save Fifty Dollars ! | 
\ we NEW FioRENcE. | 


} PRICE, $20 below ) any other first-class 
VALUE, $30 above § Sewing-Machine. 


}} SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 


Every machine warranted. 
Special terms to clubs and dealers. 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence S.-M. Co., Florence, Maas. ; 
or, 39 Union 5. seal New York. 


eC / ARG 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, ng Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be out out this SPRING, 
in sets, pS 8 gy styles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $100 00, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful aa a an be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and ~~ —— tion, free to any one, on application. 

T & LEE GAM LE C -» Worcester, Mase. — 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 
THREE DOORS J DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


SHOPPING. 


Of eve yi for Ladies wa b 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., ‘N.Y City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 

_ Drese-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 

\ ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
CUT, with brush and indelible ink, yeoman, for50c. 
Me sg Kae eee By RY 

JF.) 0. 
~Fannie Brown > pong rey See 

ain on nadine Sts., +» Phila., Pa. 
'MPORTED Embroidere “d goods, Loa patterns | on 
stamping and perforating 














































764 Broadway. V. VIGOLROUX, iesuen 





i eh 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2Iist & 22d STS., N. ¥. 


Up Stairs, over Millinery Store. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches, 50c. and upward. 

First quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed— 
24 inches long, 2 0z 2 00 
28 inches long, — 0% 
84 inches joan Nob 

Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, all 
long hair— 


8 00> Excellent for wear. 





The same, made of best 
——Brittany hair.———. 


—Good guatty hair. me 
OZ, Per ounce........ $2 25 


18 inches long, 


22 inches long, 8 oz., S Fos Per ounce........ $3 00 
26 inches long, 4 oz., $6 00 Per ounce........ 3 as 
82 inches long, 5 oz., $9 00 Per ounce........ 


CURLS warranted naturally curly, 

and not Boiled and Baked, from $1 6 

to $20 00. 

In curls our quality and assortment is unprecedented. 
NO EXTRA be sk FOR EXTRA 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, IN THE CHOICEST COLORS, at 25c., 
50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
LADIES’ OWN HAIR Et Ag OVER 
IN LATEST STYLE 
tz Goods sent C. 0. D. by express os all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 


Warren Ward & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Gor. Sig & Gay Si, New Yr 


ry our eee’ eariug out 
A Han me Mi-Llama Lace 8 

Sacque for $5 00. A Real Llama ‘Zace Shawl 

or Sacque, of ne mr COD. with and a desirable pat- 

tern, for $10 00, D. Rag ye of examin- 

ation. J. TAYLOR'S GAZAAR, Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


mportant to Ladies.—rhrough the 
Pe... pereny Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable livin 
otter is extended to every industrious woman fn 
the United States, gg shes those who pe them- 
selves by the n The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in "its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on ee of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 
543 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United Statea, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrrer’s Macazine, Hauren’s Weexcy, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 (0: 

pe@stage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazinn, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where’ received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yenrly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions on 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 
















Trams ror Apvrrristne in Harper's WeeKLy anp 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
rs Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outsi rieide T *age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“, LL KINDS of PAIN and ACHES, Head- 
ache, Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Sore Feet, Catarrh, 
Enlarged Joints, Sc rofnlous Lumps—Cure uaranteed. 
Giles & Co, Liniment, Iodide of Ammonia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Fifty cents and $1 00 a Bottle. 





YOLDEN Onguent produces Inxuriant beard. Curlica 
curls any hair; 25c. each, Dr. Wa.su, Brooklyn,N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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TEELELEE 
FRENCH UNDERWEAR 


We again call the attention of the Ladies of the 
United States to our 
French Percale, Hand-made and 
Hand-embroldered 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 

These garments are made of Linen, or French Per- 
cale, pronounced the most desirable undergarment- 
material in the world, are beautifully sewed and em- 
broidered by hand, and will be preferred by all who 
desire neatness and durability combined. 

: ENCH PERGALE CHEMISES, 
trimmed with fine hand-embroidered festooning, at 
$1 50: bosom of 60 exquisite tucks, trimmed with fine 
hand-embroidered festooning, at $1 85; trimmed with 
hand-embroidered eyelet-festooning, very heavy Per- 
cale, at $2 10; bosom exquisitely tucked, trimmed 
with hand-embroidered festooning, aud fine eyelet- 
hole, we pretty, at $2 25. : 

LINEN CHEMISES, trimmed with a festoon 
of beautiful hand-embroidery, at $4 75; with richly 
hand-embroidered yoke, at $5 50 and $6 00, according 
to embroidery. 

LINEN CHEMISES, Sacque shape, with 
drawing-strings, bosom trimmed with very rich bou- 
quet of hand-embroidery, band and sleeves to match, 
at $5 50, $6 60, and $8 40, according to embroidery. 


FRENCH PERCALE NIGHT-DRESS- 
ES, all good length, and double yoke back, tucked 

oke, at $2 25; tucked yoke, trimmed with hand em- 

roidered festooning, at $2 50; tucked yoke, trimmed 
with hand-embroidered eyelet-festooning, at $3 00; 
yoke of 54 beautiful alternate large and small tucks, 
trimmed with hand-embroidered eyelet-festooning at 

3 50; the same, with bouquets of hand-oubroiiery 
on front, collar and sleeves, at $4 75. French Percale 
NIGHT-DRESSES, yoke exquisitely tucked in 
four clusters, with three insertions of superb hand- 
embroidery 18 inches long; collar and sleeves em- 
broidered to match, at $5 40, $6 00, $6 50, $7 00, and 
$8 50, according to embroidery. 

French Percale TOILET SACQUES 
or Short Night-dresses, all tucked and trimmed 
full length, front of 54 large and small tucks, beau- 
tifully sewed, at $175; the same, trimmed with 
hand-embroidered festooning, at $2 50; the same, 
trimmed with a very fine hand-embroidered festoon- 
ing and eyelet, at $3 00; front trimmed with 4 clusters 
of 11 tucks each, and 8 full-length insertions of the 
richest hand-embroidery, collar and sleeves embroid- 
ered to match, at $4 50, $5 25, $5 50, $6 00, $7 00, 
$7 50, according to embroidery. 

&@~ We call special attention to the elegant shape 
and rich style of our Toilet Sacques. 


FRENCH PERCALE DRAWERS 
tucked and trimmed with hand-embroidery, all good 
styles, at $1 15, $1 45, $1 75, $1 85, $2 25, 


FRENCH PERCALE CORSET-COV- 
ERS, trimmed with hand-embroidered festooning, 
at $1 50; trimmed with hand-embroidered festooning 
and eyelet-hole, at $2 00; the same style in Linen, at 
$2 40; richer styles in Linen at $3 25, $3 75, $4 25. 


we We are the only American Sone for the 
; largest Parisian manufacturer of these goods, 
tay and uarantee our prices from 40 to 75 per 
cent. less than the same quality can be pur- 
we chased at any other establishment in the 
country. We will make to order in Paris any 
of the above styles, or any style of hand-em- 
eS broidery, without extra charge. 


FASHION CORSETS, 

Try our FASHION CORSETS, manufactured ex- 
pressly to our order in Europe, and warranted superior 
to all in perfection of finish, beauty of shape, and 
durability of wear. We quote our best letters. 








“Fashion A” Corset, woven, fine coutil, 36 bones, 
scalloped top, at $1 00, 

“Fashion E” Corset, woven, 124 bones, silk fan- 
stitched top and bottom, scalloped edge, at $2 00. 

“Fashion F” Corset, woven, 80 wide bones placed 
bone to bone, silk fan-stitched, top of hand embroid- 
ered scallop, the whole corset beautifully embroidered, 
offered at $2 25. 

“Fashion K” Corset, woven, 400 bones, elegantly 
— with silk, embroidered top and bottom, 
at $3 75. 

“Fashion U” Corset, hand-made, of finest French 
coutil, 32 bones, with side-steels, silk fan-stitched, 
at $1 65; worth full $2 75. 

Try the Fashion Corsets, and you will never use any 


other. 

z Ladies will please take notice that these goods 
will not be advertised again this season, as our 
close prices will not admit of the expense of 

GF Frequent advertisement. Save these prices. 


For samples of prices of Real Laces, Embroideries, 
Black Silks, “‘ Melville” Alpacas, Lace Shawls and 
Sacques, Infants’ Wear, Ladles’ and Children’s Suits, 
&c., &c., send for our Descriptive Spring Price- List. 

We send goods C. 0. D. to any part of the country, 
allowing full examination béfore acceptance. By en- 
closing money with order, Ladies will save time and 


return expressage. Always send check, draft, or 
Post-office order. q 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


IMPORTANT. 


AT. STEWART & C0 


commenced 
Monday, June 29, 1874, 
and will continue during the week, 
CLOSING SALES 
of Popular Goods at Retail. 


For this purpose increased reductions have been 
made. Those in search of 


Actual and Unusual 


BARGAINS 


will be amply repaid by a visit. Every article marked 
in plain figures. 


In making this announcement they 
beg leave to state that the lowest prices 
have been reached, and that no fur- 
ther reductions will be made. 








The extent and variety of their stock, comprising 
not only ELEGANT NOVELTIES, but also those of 
ACTUAL NECESSITY, together with their FRESH- 
NESS, QUALITY, and PRICES, offer extraordinary 
inducements to purchasers. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 





7999994 4 
DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR. 


In this department we are offering unusual bargains. 
Ladies will do well to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. 


LADIES’ CHEMISES: Tucked bosom, needle- 
work front, neatly trimmed, fair muslin, at 65c. ; cord- 
ed band, good muslin, at 75c.; tucked front, pointed, 
neatly trimmed, good muslin, at $1 00; corded band, 
needlework edge, Wamsutta muslin, at $1 10; French 
Percale Chemises, hine-made, pointed bosom of 5 
insertions of embroidery, and alternate tucking, trim- 
med with lace or dimity, very pretty, at $1 25; best 
muslin Chemise, m of alternate tucking and em- 
broidery, trimmed with embroidery, at $1 50; Wam- 
sutta muslin Chemise, —— bosom of alternate em- 
broidery and bias tuckin , trimmed with embroidery, 
very handsome, at $1 75. 


LADIES’ WALKING-SKIRTS: Ten tucks 
and hem, fair muslin, at 68c.; nine tucks and hem, 
Wamseutta muslin, at $1 10; seven tucks and 17-inch 
cambric ruffic, at $1 20; five tucks, and side plaiting of 
tucks, six inches wide, beautifully made, at $1 40; two 
clusters of tucks, broad needlework flounce, six inches 
wide, best muslin, at $2 10; twenty large and small 
tucks, extra size skirt, Wamsutta muslin, best manu- 
facture, at $1 90; Wamsutta muslin, eleven tucks, fine 
needlework edge, at $2 40. 


LADIES’ NIGHT DRESSES: Double yoke 
back and front, fair muslin, at $1 15; French Percale 
night dresses, part machine and part hand made, beau- 
tifully tucked yoke, tastefully trimmed, at $1 50; Long 
night dress, yoke beautifully tucked, needlework front, 
neatly trimmed, g muslin, at $1 65; Long night 
dress—yoke, collar, and sleeves beautifully tucked 
neat edge, best muslin, at $190; yoke, collar, and 
sleeves trimmed with needlework insertion aad bias 
tucking, best muslin, at $2 25. 


LADIES’ DRAWERS: Six tucks and hem, 
Wameutta muslin, at 75c. ; six tucks, needlework edge, 
at 90c. and $1 10, according to embroidery; two clus- 
ters of tucks, and needlework insertion, very pretty, at 
$1 20; three clusters of three tucks each, needlework 
edge, at $1 25; six tucks, insertion of cambric puffing, 
fine needlework edge, a choice pattern, at $1 35; two 
clusters of three tucks each, beautiful needlework in- 
sertion and needlework edge, Wamsutta, at $1 50. 


Ladies’ Muslin TOILET SACQUES, all desira- 
ble, at 85c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 35, $1 50, $2 00, $2 50, $3 00, 
$4 00, $4 25, $5 00. 

Beautiful Toilet Sacque, trimmed full length with 
two insertions of embroidery and tucking, collar and 
sleeves to match, at $1 75. 








Ladies’ Corset Covers at 60c., 85c., 90c., $1 25, $1 60, 
$1 75, $2 00, $2 75, $3 00, &c. 
Ladies’ Short Skirts at 60c., 75c., 90c., $1 00, $1 25, 
$2 00, $2 50. 
» We call the attention of Ladies to the fact that 
the above Bargains in Ladies’ Underwear will 
}_ Sy not be advertised again this season, and that 
i= they will be only continued until our present 
esa stock is exhausted. We therefore urge u 
Ladies to send their orders as soon as possible. 


A BARGAIN IN PILLOW SHAMS. 

A pair of Lonsdale muslin Pillow Shams and Sheet 
Sham to match, richly braided, with circle for mono- 
ram, trimmed with fluted ruffle, laundried and ready 
or use, complete set, at $6 75; worth fully $12 00. 
FANS. FANS. FANS. FANS. FANS. 

Black and Brown Silk Fans, carved sticks, hand- 
somely wee y 11 inches long, at $1 25. 

Rich Painted Fans, at $1 25, $1 56, $1 85, $1 90, $2 25, 
and up to $15 00. 

A White Satin Fan, richly carved sticks, exquisitely 
painted, at $3 00; worth full $5 00, 


For Samples and Prices of Real Laces, Embroider- 
ies, Black Silks, “‘ Melville” Alpacas, Lace Shawle and 
Sacques, Infants’ Wear, &c., &c., send for our Descrip- 
tive Spring Price-List. 


We send oo C. O. D. to any part of the country, 
allowing full examination before acceptance. en- 
closing money with order, Ladies will save time and 
return expressage. Always send check, draft, or 
Post-oftice order. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE; & C0, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, N.Y. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH SUMMER NOVELTIES 


in 
DRESS GOODS, 
JACONETS, ORGANDIES, . 
CAMBRIC, PERCALES, &c. 
PLAIN COLORED TAFFETAS AND FAILLES, 
BLACK SILKS, 
ALL THE POPULAR MATES. 

FANCY STRIPED AND CHECK SILKS, PLAIN 
AND FANCY FOULARDS, &c 
EVENING, CARRIAGE, AND PROMENADE 
DRESSES, CASHMERE HOUSE JACKETS, 
EMBROIDERED BATISTE SUITS 
AND POLONAIS. 

THE PRICES of all the above goods have been 
GREATLY REDUCED, previous to the SEMI- 
ANNUAL INVENTORY. 


BOYS’ SUITS, 


(From 4 to 8 years old) 
in CLOTH, LINEN, DUCK, and PIQUE. 


NEW. STYLES BATHING SUITS, 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S FUR- 

NISHING GOODS of Every Description. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR AND HOSTERY. 


All Styles for LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN. 


NECK WEAR, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 


n 

BALBRIGGAN, SILK, MERINO, & LISLE THREAD. 

Embroidered and Plain Dress Shirts, Fancy Linen and 
Cambri. Shirts, Nezligee and Flannel Travelin 
Shirts, Jean and Linen Drawers, Linen Collars an 
Cuffs, Night Shirts, Bathing Suits and Tights. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST., N.Y. 











Cc. Sorrs, 810, 815, 820. Svrrs, s25, 830,35, Surrs, s40, 850, $60, 
Lo The stock for the present season is of unparalleled extent, and 





Q. 
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RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, 


embraces all the most fashionable styles for all gs 


Self-Measure, of which thousands avail themselves, 
enables parties in all parts of the country to order direct from 
them, with the certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit Attainable. 


g » 
* 5 i and 2 = a 
RD a ~y ORDERS to measure promptly executed ° F 
mw |S & +s | 
< Es 3 fey at Moderate Prices. re) ‘ BE : s ~ 
tae SReEs ® 
giz-: FREEMAN & BURR. :2!:: 
ages. . oy mo e = S 
mL. eS CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, R= =e ” 
PS a Z - Seo 138 and 140 Fulton St., New York. ‘ey = ene = 
as pater SEY “ § 
aS ORDERS BY MAIL. Lo es a 
é FREEMAN & BURR’S NEW SYSTEM for We a 


Samples of Goods, Illustrated Book of Fash- 


tons, and Prices Sent Free on application. 








GOODRICH'S 











EBVBRY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
aa Price, Only One Delles-es} H. C. GOODRICH, {to N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Imventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


HEMMERS 





LAST CHANCE 
AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. 


JULY 31st, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift = - = 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = 25,000 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 100,000 


30 Cash Gifts, 

50 Cash Gifts, 
100 Cash Gifts, 
240 Cash Gifts, 
500 Cash Gifts, 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets, - - ---*- $ 5000 
Hialwes = = 2©= = #+ =» 25 00 
Tenths, oreach Coupon - - 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - - = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - «= = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO. K. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Prstto Lrsrary Butiprne, Lovisvitte, Ky. ; 
Or, THOS. H. HAYS & ©0., Fostern Agents, 
609 Broadway, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the a 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, andewho is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all mattérs pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage a the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 








Ruptured Per- 
sons are Perma- 
nently Cured by the 
ELASTIC TRUSS, 683 
Broadway,NewY ork City. 
No other truss can be sold 
to well-informed persone, 
Patronized by Surgeon- 
General, and the most em- 
inent physicians. Trusses 





sent by mail. 





SOME WOMEN’S HEARTS, 


Mrs. Lonise Chandler Moulton’s new volume of Love 
Stories for Idle Hours is very popular. Just the thing 
to while away an hour. Price $1 50. 


SEA AND SHORE. 


A Poetical Selection for the Summer Loiterer. Don't 
fail to put one in your carpet-bag. Price $1 25. 





Sold every where. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
1 BOOK-LISt 


I. 
TALMAGE'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old Wells 





2 a 














Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. By T. 
De Wirr Tatmacr. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Unt- 


form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) ™ 


UNDER THE TREES. By Samvet Inenavs Pam, 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Itt. 

SCHWEINFURTH’S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa, From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Souwetn- 
rertu. Translated by Ecten E. Faewer. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcnts from Drawings made by the 
Anthor, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$8 00. 

IV. 


| MOTLEY’S LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 





| Anthony Trollope’s Lady Anna. 





BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. With a View 
of the Primary Causes and Movements of “'The 
Thirty Years’ War.” By Jonn Loruror Mortusy, 
D.C.L., Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” “History of the United Netherlands,” &c. 
With Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
7 00. (Uniform with Motley's ** Dutch Republic” 
and “United Netherlands." 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Miss Braddon’s Taken at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 75 


cents. 

Robinson's Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Georgiana M. Craik’s Miss Moore. A Tale for Girls. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

My Mother and I. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Payn'’s At Her Mercy. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 

Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 

Benedict’s John Worthington'’s Name. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 8vo, 
Paper, 2 cents. 

Talbot's Through Fire and Water. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 

Bulwer’s Parisians. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s Phineas Redux. Illustrated. S8vo, 
Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of “St. Oiave’s,” 
“ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “*Meta’s Faith,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 40 cents, 

Jeaffreson’s Lottie Darling. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Miss Braddon's Publicans and Sinners. 
75 cents. 


Illustrated, 8vo, 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


Syo, Paper, 


ee Harrre & Broruers will send either of the above 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ez Harrer’s Catatoove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 

\TUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 
S their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Hamper & 
Brotuers, Franklin Square, New York. who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyelo- 
peiia of Biblical, Theological, and Eeclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, &e,, of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books, Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 


ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT—At home, male or fe- 
male; $30 a week warranted. No capital required. 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Addresa, 


| with 6c. return stamp, C. ROSS, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


‘O=) “| ) per day at home. Terms free. Address 
SJ SZ Gro. Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


EACH WEEK. Agents wanted; particu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louls, Mo, 


$72 
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Casing Saagaorry.—A 





P 


ASKY 
TARRIER 


Tar man who talks too 
much is now simply handed 
card, on which is neatly 
printed, “ Life is short.” 


cteeiiaitaiitiniiamatty 
A tall Westerner, stand- 





ing six feet three inches in == ARE STRONG 


his sockiags was sudden- 
ly attacked 

of a fever.. Having a vio- 
lent pain in his head, his 
wife, to afford: him relict, 
was about to sppaGrenghts 
to his feet, when he asked, 

“What are you putting 
them on my feet for?” 

“Why,” said she, “to try 
and draw the pain out of 
your head.” 

“The deuce!” said he. 
“T would rather it would 
stay where it is than be 
drawn the whole length of 
me.” 

One ror tur Crow.—Nat- 
uralists claim for the crow 
that it is one of the bravest 
of birds, because it never 
shows the white feather. 


~~ 

A histrionic individual 
who had heard a good deal 
about the “‘ theatre of war” 
suggested that the back 
seata must be very desira- 


ble. , 


A Toast.—Woman: the 
las* and best of the series. 
If we may have her for a 
toast, we won't ask for any 
but-her. 





in ae 
A echool-boy’s toothache 


es BE 
th symptoms 5 MERCIFUL 





gentleman has a di 
will not permit him to en- 
ter the house if his wife is 
out of temper. The ani- 
mal foresees a “time” be- 
tween his master and mis- 
tress, and, out of considcra- 
tion for the latter, prevents 
his éntrance. 
————— 
A gentleman on present- 
ing a lace collar to his 
ored one said, carefully, 
“Do not let any one 
rumple it.” : 
“No, dear,” she replied ; 
‘ “T'll take it off.” 
—————>——— 
If thine enemy . wron 
thee, buy each of his chil- 
dren a tin whistle. 


: Pace Bests <P 
; A tobacconist, with com- 


. mnie OT eT mendable frankness, adver- 
HEY JIMMY COME AND HELP US HERES 
ANOTHER FIFTY CENTS. 


, ‘IT shall continue to 
keep on hand imported ci- 
red of my own manufac- 

ure.” 


What are the most unso- 
ciable things in the world ? 
—Mile-stones. You never 
see two of them together. 


——_~> 

There is a story of an ad- 
mirably conducted citizen, 
who, by extra work, man- 
aged to lay by a respectable 











* HERES THE THERMOMETER GOT WAY UP AGAIN 
ITS ENOUGH TO MAKE ANYBODY MAD!” 


sum, which he immediately 
roceeded to invest in a 

t-rate set of house- 
breakers’ tools, 


_—_.—__— 
THE Larerst Room rn THR 
Wor.iv—The room for im- 








generally begins at eight 

A.M., Teaches its highest 

altitude at a quarter to 

nine, when the pain is in- 

tense to an extraordinary degree ; begins to subside at nine, and after 
that me FY with a celerity that must be very comfortable to the 
sufferer. If at night that boy hasn’t got four quarts of walnuts spread 
out to dry up stairs, it is because there is no place up stairs to do it. 


ee na 

Most kinds of roots and barks are now used as medicines, except the 
cube root and the bark of a dog. 

neceheaiatiimnsie 

M. Theodore de Banville is credited with a er happy retort by the 
Charivari. It appears that he was being bored the other evening at a 
party by an individual who asked him all sorts of foolish questions. 

“Can you tell me, Sir,” said this person, “ how verses are made, for I 
confess I have never been able to understand ?” 

“Tt is very easy, Sir.” 

“ Really ? 

“Really. You take lines of unequal length, you put rhymes at the end, 
ee Py inside of them.” 


———————_>——_ 


THOROUGHLY RESPECTABLE. 
“ Well, I think you will suit me as a cook. What is your name ?” 
“8 e,ma’am; but no relation to the play-actor of that name!” 


—_—_—_>—_—_ 
Smith has done this in honor of the lady he has just taken out of her 


“The gleam of her eye was bright, 
e gleam of her gold was brighter; 
The first was a beautiful sight, 
The second a beautiful sighter.” 


—_——_._——_ 
“Yer riverence is like a mile-post,” said a bold, grumbling Wicklow 
peasant, “for ye always points to a road ye niver goes.” 
—_——_—_—_—_— 


GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION. 

Sxetch the shape and give the dimensions of (1) the Bey of Tunis and 
(2) the See of Lincoln; and say (3) at what distance the Sound which sep- 
arates Zeeland from Sweden can be heard, and (4) whether, in your judg- 
ment, the Pique of Teneriffe is susceptible of being mollified, and how. 

guieh betweén Lower Guinea and Upper Guinea. If you know 
no difference, but they are the same to you as any other guinea, Say 80. 

Name some of the principal straits in* Europe, omitting, as too well 
known, those of (1) giving a bill at three months and not being prepared 
to meet it, and (2) having your furniture seized for rent. 

Define (1) the mouth of a river, (2) the arm of a sea, (3) the head of a 
lake, (4) the nose (or ness) of a promontory, (5) the brow of a hill, (6) the 
foot of a mountain, (7) the neck of an isthmus, and (8) the tongue of land. 
If you can name any other members of a geographical body, do so. 

ive the date of the om by Russia of her Polar dominions, and 
trace the descent of the North and South Poles from John Sobieski, the 
great Polar patriot. 

Is there any river grander than the Don, sweeter than the Oder, ruddier 
than the Rhone, more rational than the Seine, colder than the Isis? If 
60, Dame. Quote a passage from a t illustrative of your belief that 
the arrows nsed in maps to mark the course of rivers are kept in the 
Guadalquivir. : 

Set forth the leading features of the Amazon which make it appropriate 
to apply ite mame to such a bold horsewoman as Di Vernon. 
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THE JOYS OF YACHTING. 


font. 


“LET DOGS DELIGHT.” 


Mf 


A BAD PROSPECT. 
hero, aaa Sox. “Come, follow me; you shall be sent up for Three 


Mi, — 
Loy, “4 


Wy 





—s 


provement, 
—— 

The Spenersche Zeitung, 
with an eye to possible con- 
4 tingencies, has, with grim 
facetiousness, inserted in its feuvilleton a specimen of the cremation an- 
nouncements which some anticipate will be of ordinary occurrence 
among the coming race. The sample announcement is as follows: 

“To-morrow, at 3 p.m., I shall burn my mother-in-law. 

“ Aveust Fevernase.” 


A TRULY HAPPY DAY. 
“Well, Leonora, what have you and Harold been doing at Aunt Mabel’s 
ay?” 


“Had dinner.” 
“‘ And what did you do after dinner ?” 


“Had tea 
“ And what did you do between dinner and tea?” 
“Had some cake!” [N.B.—A blue pill was subsequently administered. 





peste nae 
In a recent case of “‘ breach of promise,” where heavy damages were 
expected, the only proof of “ particular attentions” was the dividing of an 
orange and giving the lady half. 
—pa——— 
PERSONS WHO WOULD BENEFIT BY CREMATION—Char-women. 
a 


Poetry is spoiled sometimes by the addition of a single word. “A young 
lady, — listening to her lover’s rhapsodic description of the setting sun, 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, Alphonse! Alphonse! what a soul you have for art; you were 
meant for a great painter !” 

Her father, unexpectedly close behind, added, “‘ and glazier!” 


a 
“ Prayed out of town,” are the words nailed on the doors of several sa- 
loons at Xenia, Ohio. 


Alluding to the fact that three steamers have been fatally weakened by 
additions to their length, some one says, ‘‘ Many fine sermons have been 
ruined the same way.’ calieatei iad 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
TO BE OBSERVED DURING THE MAD-DOG MANIA. 

1. No dog to be allowed to run along the streets with his tongue out. 

2. Any dog who puts his tongue out in a public thoroughfare to be 
told to put it in again. he won't, he is to le instantly put to death, if 
more prompt steps can not be conveniently taken to do away with him. 

8. Any policeman who kills a couple of dogs, either rabid or otherwise, 
wore a pean? pote — = a we case. : 

ny policeman ng over three dogs, however much otherwise, to 

be mais 6 captain right of. “2 : 

5. eg policeman killing half a dog anyhow, is at once to supersede 


6. Any crowd of over two hundred persons who attack a small, rabid or 
otherwise, dog with sticks, stones, revolver, or cannon, and kill him with 
frost es are to have some’ hing for themselves; and if they don’t 

it him when exceeding four hund in number, they are to have some- 
thing else (not for themselves) out of the poor-box. 

7. Every body, during the panic, to carry about deadly weapons, and be 
repared to stab or shoot any thing, even the policeman who is killing the 
og, if it happens to be his own. 

oan Any body talking Dog Latin to be immediately smothered. It is a 
ad sign. 





SUSPENSE. 

















